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By the voice in a peculiar manner we 
are diſtinguiſhed from other animals. By 
the voice we convey our ſentiments and 
feelings to one another, and through the 
medium of the car, open the moſt agree- 
able communication from ſoul to ſoul. To 
the voice we are likewiſe indebted for all 
the melodious and expreſſive: airs of muſic; 
and to this we. owe its nobleſt exertion; the 
power of Eloquence. What but the {kil- 
ful command of this faculty, can enable 
| 1 e 


2 INTRODUCTION. 
one man, not only to attract the attention 
of a numerous audience, but to convince 
every judgment, to pleaſe every taſte, to 


delight every ear, and to animate every 
heart! Shall powers ſo commanding, ſo 
perſuaſive as theſe, be neglected or miſuſed? | 


Shall we devote one balf of our time. to 
acquire ſome mechanical art, or to per- 
form on a muſical inſtrument ; and ſhall 
no care be thought neceſſary to cultivate 


thoſe organs, which are attun'd by the 


finger of the ArmiGurTy, to utter with 


2 inimitable juſtneſs, every idea and. emo- 5 


tion of mn: mind? 


« 0 « 
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How: 0015 is it to exert in a ier 8 
1 manner, that faculty which i is the glory of 
our nature, and which can promote the 


higheſt ſervices to our country and to man- 


kind! In every free nation, where the 


liberal ſciences have been protected and en- 
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T0 this the Greeian: and Roman youths | 
devated their moſt acti ve powers. They 
thought no labour too much, no difficulty 


W too. bard, that, they might bear away the 


glorious, prize from their ardent com- 
petitors, and be crowned: with the laurel 


of unfading renown Nor. did they inter- 
mit their unwearied zeal, till they were 
poſſeſſed of that maſterly ſkill by which 


they could fway- irrefliftibly the human 
the world. And ſhall not the illuſtrious 
race of Britons, who ate celebrated as the 


firſt in ſcience, in arts and arms, be like- 


wiſe ambitious to wear unrivaled the palm | 
of eloquence. What reaſon. is there for 
aſſerting that we are incapable of arriving 


at the ſame perfection in ſpeaking as the 


Antients? ___ not we an are faculties, 


vo rene oppornniti of eas | 


onepaſis: to awpher 1 The 8 


n lawvs to dcs. £ the pureſt liberty, 
be n * ä 3 


4 INTRODVCTION.! 


to maintain, and the divine, religion.” to 
enforce ?.: What then ſhall deter the Britiſh. 
orator, to vie with the Roman, to equal 
if not to excel him? Although Demoſt- 
henes by his power of utterance, could, 
agitate the very ſoul of Greece, and ſhake 
evem the Macedonian throne; although 
Cicero could confound the preſumptuous 
Incendiary, and make the conqueror of the 
not the Pleader or Preacher of the preſent 
day, enter the liſt with theſe illuſtrious 
names, and be likewiſe enrolled in the an- 
7 eds never whats fed: 55019105! 01 Fat | 
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pen a review of he ied of 8 
in theſe kingdoms, we ſhall find that the 
chief cauſe of its decline, is the neglect of 
cultivating the vo1ce'in our younget years. 
Almoſt the whole effect of publick ſpeak- 
ing, reſults from the ſkilful uſe of this one 
faculty. In vai ſhall we ſubſtitute in its 
ſtead, a theatrical pomp of action, a ſtudied 


iy, _— of ON TR geſtures, varied 
attitudes 
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attitudes, or any other Gperficial. tricks of 


oratory 3 in vain, unleſs we firſt: of all 
ſtudy. to acquire a command of, utt: 


| "2 propriety and eee of tone. Theſe 


are not the attainments of a few days or 


| months, but of many laborious years. It 


is perhaps the great difficulty in this art, 


that deters ſa many, even of our moſt in- 


genious and ſpirited Jouths, from attempt- 


ing it. But let them remember, that every 


obſtacle. will, give way to application, per- 


ſeuerance, and an unremitted ardeour to 
excel. to 4977 Hex" Dig ig $ad 5034. ES 7 | 
2415 5 n Ry when . Wn + fie kt 

Conſcious of, the, great. importance, of 2 
na. voice to- a public ſpeaker, L have 
collected the reſult of what I have. expe- 
rienced in myſelf, and obſerved ; in, others, & 
on this ſubject; 1 am at laſt emboldened 
to lay before the publick, the following 
enquiry. into, the human voice; the. talk is 
difficult, but its great; utility will, I hope, 


attone in ſome meaſure, for any deficiences 


weh may oof, in the execution of i it. 
Abs 


INTRODUCTION. 

The voice is that to the Orator, which 
the colours are to the Painter, or the in- 
ſtrument to the Muſician ; and as the 
former cannot diſplay his ſkill to advan- 
tage, if his colours are not well prepared, 
nor the latter if his inſtrument is untuned ; 
ſo neither can a man of the niceſt judg- 
ment and feeling, convey his ſentiments 
with propriety, if his organs of utterance 

are incapable of performing their office. 
How many bad qualities do we daily per- 
ceive in the voice, which greatly injure 
the gracefulneſs and pathos of ſpeech ? 
But all of theſe may be prevented in the 
young, or removed in the adult, by one 
method. A method which is plain and 
eaſy to the pratling child, and yet is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the perfect orator; I 
4 mean the juſt pronunciation of the a x I- 
5 LATE $0UNDS. Almoſt every ſcience de- 
1 pends on a few principles, which ought firſt 
to be unfolded, in their moſt ſimple form. 
On a ſubject ſo copious and complicated as 
this, J found it neceſſary to explain mi- 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 
nutely, the ſtructure and action of the or- 
gans of ſpeech. As theſe may be called 
the inſtrument, which the ſpeaker uſes, ir 
is proper he ſhould be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with them, before he proceeds 
any farther. There are ſeveral obſervations 
in the following treatiſe, which, ſo far as 
I know, have not been advanced by any 
other author, but they are ſubmitted with 


the utmoſt deference to the attention of 8 
che n 


Some affertions may ſeem ſtrange. and 


5 ill- grounded, that are nevertheleſs ſup- 


ported by fact and experiment. The 
theory of voice, is perhaps leſs underſtood, 


than any of our corporeal faculties. People 


in general do not ſpeak from principles of 


art, but merely from imitation and habit. 


I have in this undertaking. proceeded in 
the moſt ſimple and natural order. The 


ſubject may appear leſs entertaining at the 


firſt, but it leads to one of the moſt pleaſ- 
ing of all philoſophies) en We 


mon 
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intend to conduct the young ſpeaker, from 
lower degrees of perfection, to higher, till 
at laſt he is enabled to diſplay to the beſt 
advantage, all the riches of language, the 
charms of voice, the powers of the under- 
ſtanding, of the imagination, and of the 
paſſions. But before he arrives at that il- 
luſtrious height of excellence, there are 
many obſtacles to remove, many diffi- ö 
culties to ſurmount. The way at firſt, may 
appear rude and uncultivated. The craggy 
ſteep, the thorny maze, may damp his 
courage, and retard his progrefs; but if 

he travels on with unremitting ardour, the 1 
hardſhips of his journey will gradually; 
diminiſh. A delightful proſpect will ſhortly 
open, every ſenſe is ſweetly ſoothed, a 
new vigour animates his foul; at laſt he 
gains exulting the long wiſhed for ſummit, 
he reflects with pleaſure on the toils he has 
paſt, and takes his diſtinguiſhed feat, a- 
mong the heroes of antiquity. Such 1s the 
glorious effect of all ſubduing art! Let me 

| then intreat the candid reader, to accom- 5 


pany 
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INTRODUCTION. 9 
pany me in the road of ſimplicity and | 
truth. The following hints it is preſumed, 
will throw ſome new light on this curious 
and important ſtudy. | 
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On the ForMATION VOICE and | 
5 ue. 
Cc H A P. I. 


The ORGANS Cl SPEECH. 


Sit is proper that every artiſt ſhould 
be well acquainted with the inſtru- 
ment he uſes, we ſhall firſt of all x 

— make ſome enquiry into the ſtructure and 

action of the organs of ſpeech. I ſhall 

avoid as much as poſſible, all anatomical 
terms and definitions, that the moſt com- 
mon a. may YI my 

n 


BRE ATH- 
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. BREATHING. : 
. mal firſt begin with nl he 


primary cauſe both of reſpiration and voice, 
is the LUNGS. They are ſuſpended in the 


cavity of the Tang, + and are of a porous, 
elaltic ſubſtance, pted to receive, er eon- 


tain, and expel the air. They anſwer a 
purpoſe ſimilar to that of the bellows of 


an Organ. As ſoon as they are diſtended, 
they have! à natural propenſity to contra 
into a leſſer compaſs, hich immediately. 
expels the air. The air is expelled by means 


of the WIND-PIPE, which is a flexible tube, 


coniteted \ with the lungs, and opening into 
two paſſages, the one through the noſſtils, 


and the other through the mouth, When 
the Jungs are emptied, the external air 


ruſhes in by the ſame paſſages, from its na- 


tive ſpring. to reſtore the equilibrium, 


and like wiſe from the principle of i its own 


weight, which is computed to be equal to 


the preſſure, of 33 feet of water. The 
lungs again, from the expanſion of the 


7 4 5 . 
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air-veſſels, and from fheir own compreſſive 
action, ſ ſpontaneouſly diſcharge themſelves. 
In this manner reſpiration is carried ode | 


The 1 are likewiſe adapted for the 

5 purpoſe « of CIRCULATION. They purify and 

accelerate the blood, as it paſſes through 

them. from the veins. to the arteries. 

Hence it is, that the action of the heart 
is generally in proportion to chat of the — 


breath. In running, or any violent exer- 
ceiſe, the internal veſſels demand a quicker 
ſupply, both of the air, and of the animal 
fluids ;. at that time, the pulſc beats high, 
and the breath is panting. The action of 
circulation. is continued, whether we are 
awake, aſleep, attentive, inattentive, wil- 
ling, or vawilling ; but the action of re- 
ſpiration, may. be heightened, retarded, or 
altogether ſuſpended as we pleaſe. | When 
the breath is ſtoppe d for a ſhort period, 
we EXPIRE or die; becauſe the vital fluids, 


_ no longer be tranſmitted through. the 
, body. 
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14 The ELEMENTS 
LARYNX. © 
The upper end of the wind-pipe forms 


thatcurious inſtrument called the Lark vNnx. 


In the throat of a man, it is conſpicuouſly 
prominent. In a woman, it is commonly . 
but one thirdof the magnitude. Itis ſuſpend- 


ed, moveable, and furniſhed with muſcles, 


to elevate or depreſs it at pleaſure. In the 
production of muſical tones, it aſcends al- 


moſt an 8 in two octaves. | 


GLOTTIS. 


The parts which compoſe. the larynx 
arc ſo diſpoſed, as to leave in the midſt a 


| ſmall chink or cleft, called the GLoTT1s, 


which is the ſole cauſe, of voice and modu- 
lation. It is of a ſolid, grifly, and tremu- 
lous nature, peculiarly adapted for the 


production of ſound. Its orifice can be 
_ widened or contracted. and its ſides or 


chords, either ſtretched or relaxed, as oc- 


caſion requires. Hence it is, that it bears 


2 near reſemblance to a wind, and a ſtring- 


ef SPEECH, tg 
ed inſtrument; the one from its form, and 
the other from its ſubſtance. That this 
| organ, ſo exquiſite in its ſtructure, ſo aſto- 

niſhing in its operations, might be ſecured 
from external injuries, nature has provided 
the EPIGLOTTIS, a ſmall valve or cover 
ing, which in the action of ſwallowing, 
lies flat upon the upper part of the larynx, 
that the food and liquids may roll over 
it, into the mouth of the gullet. By this 


means, the paſſage of the breath and voice - 


is en kept clear and open. 
VOCAL SOUND. 


In every. ſpecies of breathing ; ; ſuch as 
ſighing, panting, blowing, however force- 
able, there i is no VOCAL SOUND. All ſound 
ariſes from an impulſe, . communicated by 
ſome tremulous body, to the particles of air, 
In common breathing or whiſpering, the | 
aperture of the glottis is too wide, and its 
fibres too ſoft. and relaxed, for the pro- 
duckion of ſound; but when it is a little 


bs contradted, andi its daes, more ſtretched. and 
more 
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mere contiguous, the air as it pals, plays 
upon them, cauſes dion to VIBRATE, and 
produces the ſound; This vibration, which 
aways accompanies a vocal tone, is clearly 
perceptible to the fight and touch. It is 
evident chat the tone in the human throat, 
ariſes. from fimilat cauſes to that in an in- 
ſtrumeht! When we blow into the orifice 
of a flute the ſtreum of air, expelled through 
ſo natrow a chink, becomes forceable and 
rapid, daſhes againſt | the particles in the 
body of the inſtrument, and by diſlodging | 
them, produces the ſound ;- the fame ef- 
fect is  occafioned by expelling 8g the breath 
through . contraRted See. Wen we e 


FF TI? 


| and refound; 2 in "the 4 manner r the | 


finovth, Senne y C ch ords of the glottis are ex- | 


cited in to 4 tremulous, ben * the = 
duo er base. W 
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"Mi. Holi enquiry into > the cauſe 
of high 3 and Tow tones, we ſhall find a fill 
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and muſical inſtruments, and how greatly 
ſuperior the former is to any invention of 


o 


art. 


"Hoon * deſcribed the os 
of vocal. tone in the throat, we ſhall ex- 
amine the changes it undergoes, by the : 
different poſition and action of the oRGANS 
of ARTICULAF ION: Every impulſe of 
breath or voice receives its peculiar modi- 


Nr FILL - 


cation from theſe. 5 * 
„* 4 * 

TONGUE. 1 9 7 

The chief inſtrument of pronunciation 


"MW the TONGUE. For that reaſon, language 
| itſelf! is ſometimes called metaphorically by 
this name. The tongue, which is con- 

nected with the Larynx, is compoſed of 

every moveable fibre, cloſely interwoven 
into the moſt ſolid and flexible membrane. 

It is diſtinguiſhed from all parts in the 

human body, by its amazing activity in 

ſtarting from one poſition to another. In 

a moment it can be made bs, ſhort, . 
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tenſe; reldxcd, concave, convex. It f is ap- 
plied with equal eaſe to all parts of the 


lips, teeth, jaw, and palate. From its 
different poſitions, the breath ſometimes 


paſſes out in a full ſtream, ſometimes by a 
narrow) *chink, ſometimes ſolely through 
the noſtrils, fometimes ſolely through the 
mouth, and ſometimes it is altogether i in- 
tercepted. . 


JAW. 


The lower Jaw which alone is move- 


able, is one of the principal organs of 


ſpeech. If i It 1s opened with freedom and 
command, it conduces greatly to the full 
pronunciation of the vowels. Its motions 
in the moſt part of en, are too re- 


ſtrained. 


UVULA. 


At the binder part of the palate, im- 
mediately before. the naſal paſſage, is ſuſ- 
pended a ſmall fleſhy membrane called 
the UVULA.. Its chief uſe is to prevent 

the 
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the breath from eſcaping through the noſ- 


trils in the pronunciation of the mutes. 


NOSTRILS. 


After the breath paſſes the 1 it 
directs its courſe to the MOUTH and Nos- 
TRILS. The ſound of three of the half- 
vowels, i is emitted ſolely through the latter. 

* Beſides, in ſpeaking or ſinging, we find 
that the caverns of the noſtrils confiderably- 
ſtrengthen and ſweeten the vocal tone. For 
that reaſon they ſhould always be bp / 


clear and nee. 


PALATE 
The PALATE or roof of the mouth, ex- 
tends from the root of the tongue, to the 
upper gum. It anſwers a purpoſe: fome- 
what ſimilar to the body of a violin or 
guitar, to collect, rebound, and render | 
melodious the tone. The voice in gene- 


ral, is more deep and ſonorous according 
B as the arch of the palate is more or leſs 
t elevated. W SN SS] 8 
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except the Larynx, the Lies alone are ca- 

pable of uttering a vocal ſound. By blow- 
ing through them in a certain poſition, 
they produce a tone ſomewhat reſembling 
a {mall Aute, or the finging of birds. This 
tone is higher or lower according as the 
orifice is more or leſs contracted. In 
ſpeech, ſome of the conſonants are pro-. 
duced by ſhutting the lips, and ſome by 
their communication with the teeth and 
tongue. The action of the lips likewiſe 


gives a peculiar modification to many of 
the vpwels. 


N E E T H. | | 
The TEETH are of uſe to collect and 
| retard the breath in pronunciation, and to 


produce ſome of the conſonants, by the 
aid of the _ and . Hats. 


Theſe are Gnas of the aaa organs 
of voice and language. Their mechaniſm 
11 | and 


* 
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and action cannot be enough admired. 


They give riſe to one of the nobleſt pow 
ers in our nature, and excite our contem- 
plation to the great CREATOR in whom — 

Kiez obe; "breathe, and 4 have « our , 


{TE #S@ tha : 417 ; 


We bark * b sed * every 
impulſe of ' BxEATH as well as of voice, 
receives its modification from theſe organs 


which We have now deſcribed. This will. 
be more particularly exemplifyed in the : 


Jan Bunge of whif neu 8. 


1 


WHISPERIN C. 


{Ia common breathing, or in pronoun- 
cing the-vowels in a whiſper, the air paſſes. | 
out uninterrupted by the tongue or. lips; 
but in the conſonants, the breath is either 
partly or totally ſtopped, according, to the 
poſition of the organs, The ſound of whiſ- 
pering is varied by the different form of 
the paſſage through which the breath is 


expelled. This may be illuſtrated by 2 


common experiment. Take a pipe or hol- 
OR : low 
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low reed, blow through. ts. it produces a 
certain'noiſe ; put your finger into the end 
of it, the noiſe is different; apply aker- 
nately a ſtone, a feather, a round or flat 
ſurface, {till the found varies, according to 
the nature of the object which intercepts 
the breath. The ſame effect is produced 
by the action of the organs in whiſpering. 
In ſounding the aſpirate of 5 or e, the 
paſſage through the mouth is more or leſs 
open, according to the poſition of the 
tongue. But if the lips are ſhut, and the 
breath expelled through the noſtrils with- 
out any vocal ſound, you then hear the 
aſpirate or whiſper of m. If the top of the 
tongue is applied to the gum, or thruſt 
through the teeth, you hear the whiſper 
of [or th, and fo of all the reſt. If the 
| organs are in fo: cloſe a poſition that no 
breath' is allowed to eſcape, either through 
the mouth or noſtrils, you then hear the 
exploſive ſound of ? or t. This laſt ĩs ſome . 
what ſimilar to the noiſe Which is oc- 
cafioned by 1 ſtopping,” and ſud- 
E denly 
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deadly diſengaging the end of the bone. 


mentioned reed. 


SPEAKING. 


Hitherto we have conſidered only that 
ſpecies of language, which is unaccom- 
| panied with vocal found. We enter now 

upon the curious inveſtigation of ARTICU- 
LATE SPEECH. The production of this, 
we ſhall find 1s ſtill more complicated; | 
than either that of whiſpering or ſinging. 
That we may have a clearer idea of the 
5 formation and different quality of the let- 
ters, we have invented the following plan, 
which we apprehend is more regular and 
ſimple, than has hitherto appeared on this 
ſubject. Let every perſon attend to the 
action of their own organs in ſpeaking, 
and they cannot poſſibly miſunderſtand it. 
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| Ne e bvath de conducted to cs top Heben bet, pk an rough vibration of 7. 
ted ſolely through the NosTRI1LS In # the breath is ſt ped at tle lips; in # at the fore part of the palate, and in xg at the hinder 


part. The dh, or 6th half-vowel, is formed by thru 


| r teeth on che under lip; the z, by raiſingthe e 
* or gth half. vowel, by the top pl che tonghe litt 
a perfect ſyllable by chemſelves, as {in Bottle, rin Sceptre, „ 


will wa. oa in the e — 4: 1 1 
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the 5th, 6th, * * we hut dif. 
But if the vhole 


art of che ton a ſtraight direction againſt the palate. And the 
mor depteſſ den 50 : 4 
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The fine ſound of / is produced 
The ſound of m, 1, and xp, is tmit- 
ing the pp of the tongue gently through the teeth; the v, by laying the 


in the former. Sometimes the half-yowels form 
That hole vocal articulations an occur in language, . 
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elk. The different gradatios 
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ſituation of the Glottis. The it e from 
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produced i in the organ of ſound by elevating the Lazynx, 
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3 HE -abief. FREIE "of: this e is 


en qualities, and arangement of the 
 fimple ARTICULATE' SOUNDS. It is 


printed on a ſingle ſheet, that the Readet 


may have the firſteſcale of ſounds always | 
in his eye. Let it be remarked: however, | 


chat only the ſounds of the E NOL Is 
LANGUAGE are here repreſented. The 
organs are capable of many other modes 
of articulation beſides theſe. There are 


Sounds in the French, German, and ether 


languages, which are not found in ours. 


There are likewiſe ſome in ours, which 
are not in theirs. It is they office of the 


art of PRONUNCTA TION, to determine 
; preciſely, what original ſounds belong to 
any particular language. Thoſe in Engliſh, 

8 far as IL can Your are in number 29. 
5 They 


- to exhibit at one view, the number, 


of SPEECH. nb: 
= They : are e divided into 9 vOWELs, 9 1 HALF- 
VOWELS, 5 ASPIRATES, and 6 MUTEs, 
The firſt | ſcale repreſents. them in their 
progreſſive order, with the ſounds marked 
388 Italics, and the numbers above each. 
The firſt example beginning with Hail holy 
_ light, &c. is introduced to prove, that the 

vowels in ſpe ch are the ſame a6 in the 
ſcale. Gramarians have differed i in -aſer- 
taining the exact number of the Engliſh 
- vowels, but as the KAR is the only judge 
with regard to the modification of ſound, 

to that ſtandard. I appeal. The nice di- 
ſtinction between the vowels, is indeed the 
moſt difficult part in this undertaking. In 
my counties, of Great: Britain and Ar- 
are how far Ws ae en | 
Inhabitants deviate from what is called the 
pure ſtandard. Theſe deviations I found 
were chiefly on the vowels. -- The conſo- 
| nants were pronounced alike by every in- 
dividual, except thoſe who laboured under 

| impediments or defects of voice. But it 


5 16 


7 eee, 
2M not in provincial dialects alone, that 
this irregularity 18 perceived; even our 
beſt ſpeakers differ very widely in their 
mode of pronouncing certain vowels. 
Hence will ariſe ſome difficulty i in diſtin- 
guiſhiag between theſe ſounds in my ſcale. 
I am certain however that there are 9 dif- 
ferent vocal articulations in the Engliſn 
language. This by the LtvIivxe voice 
can be made evident to every ear, but 
when i inſtead of that we ſubſtitute written 
letters addreſſed to the eye, n muſt al- 
ways be fallacious and uncertain. / 


So much for the vowels. The ſecond 
example i in our plan of ſounds, beginning h 
with Good nature, &c. repreſents the nALr- 
VOWELS, the third the ASPI RATES, and 
the fourth the MUTES, marked agreeably 
to their order in the ſcale. In the laſt ex- 
ample, beginning with Blow, blow, '&c &c. 
EVERY ſound is marked. That there may be 
no difficulty in underſtanding theſe marks, 
let the following hints be attended to, -vize 
8 : 


1 1 I, sP EE CH. 
: "The brt word? 18 1 thus, . - 
becauſe b is the iſt mute, / the 1ſt half- 


vowel, and ow are founded as the 2d 
n 


vowel. The next word. is marked * Thou, 
becauſe. the th has the ſound of the, th 
half-vowel, 0 of the iſt vowel, and 1 of . 


the zd. The fame method i is obſery ed in 
all the reſt Hence it is that che nc. 


tion of $0UNDs alone. i is regarded, becauſe 
their marks i in writing are ſo defective and 
irregular. For inſtance, the letter 4 i 
ſometimes numbered 3, ſometimes 8, and 
ſometimes 9, according as it repreſents the | 
zd aſpirate, or the Sth or gth half-vowel. 
When twp vowels are marked by, one letter, 


as i in kind, there is a comma. placed be- 

tween the numbers, to ſhew that the 4 and 

9 are united in the ſame ſyllable. When 
two Ps repreſent only one ſound, as 
; | ng in Sing, b in With, the number 1s 

placed between them. Theſe remarks 1 
= 1 hope will be ſufficien t -to illuſtrate our 
+: mode of diſtinguiſhing the ſounds by the 


uſe 
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_ uſe of figures. I have been, peculiarly 
careful” in my method of arranging the 
different claſſes of conſonants, becauſe 
ſince the days of Ariſtotle, down to the 
preſent time, the moſt uncertain and er- 
roneous accounts have been given by 
Graimarians of theſe ſounds. Dr. AMMAN 
of Amſterdam, was the firſt who emerged 
ſrom the obſcurity-of Scholaſtic definitions, | 
and deſcribed the formation of the voice, 
from nature and experiment alone. He 
demonſtrated the vowels and helf-vowels, 
to be articulations of voice, the aſpirates, 
to be articulations of BREATH, and the 
mutes or exploſives, to partake of the : 
quality of neither. He firſt propoſed to 
introduce the do, v, , and 2, into 
the claſs of vocal articulations. * His 
| judicious. and experimental plan 1 have 
adopted, and ſhould wiſh to advance no- 
thing but what is obvious and convincing 
to every perſon. who will be at the pains to 
_ examine 


F107 Diſt de- 3 e OR 
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examine the action of their” organs in 
ſpeaking. | | IS 


The examples of muſic are intended to 
illuſtrate ſtill farther the diſtinction be- 


tween the vocal and un vocal ſounds. It is 
here found that in ſinging, the aſpirates 


diſcontinue the vocal tone, and that the 
mutes, not only diſcontinue the TONE, but 
entirely ſtop the BREATH. It is therefore to 


be wiſhed that fingers would cultivate as 
full a pronunciation as poſſible of the vo- 


els and half-vowels. . Thoſe languages 1 


always beſt adapted to muſic, that are leaſt 


burdened with a cluſter of untuneable con- 


ſonants. And yet, notwithſtanding this in- 


convenience, we find the articulate ſounds 
ſo different in their formation and quality, 


that when they are properly blended, they 
mutually ſoften and ſupport each other. 

The tranſition from ſound to ſound is fo 
eaſy, that they mingle imperceptibly with 


one another. No ſooner are the organs in 


a ſituation of pronouncing the aſpirates and 


mates, 
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— 1 ot they iwmedtstely A into the 


full fell of the vocal, articulations. 
1271 3 | ; 


Ic dis enquiry ints the formation of the 

voice, I have been greatly aſſiſted by many 
eminent Authors who have written upon 
the ſubject; among whom are Caſſerius, 
Wallis, Holder, Boerhave, Haller; but my 
chief obligations are to the ingenious Dr. 
Amman' before mentioned, whoſe treatife 
upon pronunciation, although applicable 
to the German ſounds, is more, accurate 
and fimple than has parka e „ 


mw language. 


C H A p. III. 
The ALPHABET. 


E have reaſon to believe that the 
praQtice of uttering articulateſo unds, 
was long prior to the uſe of letters. The 
ſound is the original, the letter is only 
the picture or copy. But when we con- 
ſider the great utility of the art of writing, 


we 


2 ral eee 
ve muſt rank it among the firſt and moſt 
admirable of all human inventions : : To 


convey our ſentiments by marking them 


with the hand, inſtead of expreſſing them 
by che tongue; to convey them by means 
of the eye, inſtead of the ear; and in ſo 
extenſive and perfect a manner, that we 
can converſe with the abſent as well as the 
preſent, with the dead as well as the 
living! and what is ſtill more wonderful, 

to waft our ideas from Britain to India, 
and diffuſe them through every corner of 


the world wich ſo much ſafety and exact- 


neſs, that not a particle ſhall be loſt! The 


latter effect indeed is owing to the art of 


Navigation, which, next to the uſe of 


letters, is perhaps the nobleſt monument 


of inventive genius. 


It is not my preſent buſineſs to enquire 


into the origin and ſorm of letters, or the 


analogy between them and the ſound repre- 
ſented. As this undertaking i is ſolely to il- 
Jutrate the powers of the LIVING VOICE, we 

ſhall 
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| mall ks conſider the letters as the marks or 
pictures of the articulate ſounds. And here 
it might be naturally ſuppoſed, that each 
of theſe ſounds ſhould have a letter to 
diſtinguiſh it by, and that each letter 
an repreſen: invariably the Cones png 
grighy, e ſhall find that 15 is þy n no 
means the caſe. To proceed theo. j in the 
moſt regular manner, we ſhall, firſt unfold 
by what marks or letters each of the 
ſimple ſounds is a in ils | 


"MARKS of the $OUNDS. 


The different ſound of each vowel, to- 
gether with the half-yowels and aſpirates, 
will be more clearly iNuftrated by the fol- 
lowing plan: a : | - 


© 
* 


4 


5 VPVOW ELS. 
3 


14 


— G— ſ⏑—r¹ ee et ——s 


Th 


? 
** % ! "2 ES * 6 
44414 71 


* 
. I 


ak : 

T 4s firſt, Vowel i is, 

marked by 
4 fall, 

ä ich 


* — 
* 


V OWE 12 1 


ef, , 


Rs 


. 1 = : 
flood, 

. be 120 
herd, 


* N | Y ; Lerch. 

fond, | 1 bird, 
Fo MY 3 Hb The | Gfch Vowel 1 by 
es , F. 5 s 7 harm, | 


boy gh 1 ö 


The ſecond Vowel | 

by 

„ Ahe 
ou mould, 

ow floss, 

00 dcor, 

08 bout, 

ew bew 18 :: 

can rene : 


0: who, 
60, Poor, 
ou” youth, 


The fourth Vowel | 


by 


. 


. 


The third Vowel by 


ak 6 ls 8 
A 
© 


The ſixth Vowel vii 
| bad, 


The ſeventh Vowel 
28 


e bread, 


The eighth Vowel. 


7. 


flame, 
„ 
ea bear, 
et; | ther Cs 
ei reign, 


9 


16 


pe trilh, © 


vowel DF); 


u datum, 


„ | 


7 


The ei Half: | 
vowel * „ vowel by 


no ring, ” 7 


Ys 5 * 3 3 
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: i L 0 +> 
1 wy * d 9 j 1 Af a * Y $ * | 
wink % W rt * 
oy 1 3. LY _ $ 
* 


The firſt Half-vowel 
is marked. 85 


The ſecond. Half. 


pur, 
The third H alf 


vowel by © pa: 


The fourth Half. 


2 e 


44 


; : 


fuk 


| The ninth Vowel by | ea fear, 
* a r „ e 1817, 
1e field, bo! People, 15 
EL ere, * rn | 


| _ thick; 


| The ſixth Half 
vowel . 


[4 


>» 

7 = 

LA $3 
s OY 


thine I 


The . Half 


vowel oy: 


k 
N * 


owe; 


Y, 


The cighth. Fa- 


vowel by 


bus, 


; os 


The nine! Half 


pleaſure, 


ASPIRATRS, 


. 


56 r ELEMENTS 
ASPIRATES. 
The firſt Aſpirate i is | c face, 
marked by A | * ati ety, , : 
zþ ſheath, The fourth Aſpirat 
The ſecond Aſpire | by Ns 
by 1 oa 0 Þ | 9995 
3 on 8 | # m_ 
Y pap, e ſocial, 
8⁵ laugh, ch chbaiſe, ; 
The third Aſpirate|| ; 
by = Pl \ The Ai Aſpirat by 


5/5, 1 2 home, 
beo 
The firſt Mute is is“ The ſourth Mute by 
marked by . 5 
3 rus, . | 
CCCP 
The ſecond Mute by alt 
| | 8 AW; 
The fixth Mute by 
The third Mate by 13 
- drag, | 1 met; 
40 gboſt, F | ch chorus, ; 
| 0 | From 


of SPEECH. 7 
From this. repreſentation, we and that 


the fame ſound is often marked by dif- 


ferent letters. On the other hand, we 


| ſhall find that the ſame letter is often a 
mark for different ſounds, This will be 
more clearly ſhown by taking a view of 

the Alphabet in its eee progrefiive 


1 


3 3 | 7 

a A. „ | "EC: . 

* This letter has Repreſets i in virit- 
four different ſounds . 
which are repre- „elt o 
ſented in our ſcale, 3d aſpirate nice, 
wiz : I Ach aſp. ſpacious, 

* ift vowel hall, | p mT - co my 

* 5th vowel. path, 5 D. * : 

| 6th vowel man, - 3 Err © | 

by Ith vowel. flame, 3 Has the ſound of 

B 5 1 m mute nod, 

b This letter has! TT: E. = 

* only « one * | 

om : 


order, 5 | e 


50UND of £ the LETTERS. 


" 


38 


Has che ſound of th half-vow. Ju 


2 mute ME 


9 half-yow. george, Always the found of 


lin irn 8 ; 
Has no other ſound 


| th apirns hats { | 


| 
oy. Sear be . 
Fs 5 ch | wp a 
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* 


Hwa" bend. 4,9 vowel' mind, 
1 1 LEP? „ 


Sth vowel there,. Nel vf 
gth yowel hers, | 145 


5 1194 0 £0: 252151- 301 1 Repreſents 


2 X 
* „ z 4 7 CO ? 
* 1 * 


we LF 141 


'2d mute and ; 
2d aſpirate ſta | 
7th half-vowel of, | K. 
„% Retains * the 
EP Or rn > found of . 


* a. 5 EL a4 Ws 


Ts pronounced iN 6th mute ' ſhake, 


ad. mute kg... 74 5 ; . 


iſt half-vow. pul. 


| always the found of 


” 
* 
_ 
pron 
ll =, 70 
—_ ; 4 » 4 
: * * 
* « 
** 
7 
* 
— 4 
* b ä DOTS — 


but F 


3d blk vow. coin, 


. 


4th vowel 1 Has the fond os. 


9th, vowel. machine, 112 half-vowel rus, 


Ith 


2 


bn ne oO gt 


5th half-yow 


vow. clink 


Io: Hugo 212 an H # 


2 Pers DHH Hor 35 


| 4th aſpirate "ruſſia, 
8th half-vow. hoſe, 


P 
j 


4 9. halts miſſon, | 


nel : = "OY 8 N 58 | hs 3110 8 i 
Repreſents 2 * Fit: 5 


Iſt v owel form, 


2d vowel hare, v4 
za vowel” prove, © 
4th vowel money, 


* 4 * * * BD, U 
LI, 4 3112 11 + i. 


1 10 AHR ſ 


Repreſent gc = 


E pirate bie, 


7 
* 


Flas the Wand ve © 


I Niet 1 r 
"th mute ſhor, f 
34 aſpirate kaleth, | . 
e en | b 


"Toa vowel - fall, 


reed +: |} 4th yoweh coup, 
131131 il gth vowel-. 153 :buly, - = 
: Always rage : il 9,3-yowel ,,. Pure, ; | 
6th mute pigue, || 9-4 vowel nature, 
LY 1p aft bit YE 108 
* 1,8 * f 1 J V. A: 51! 9 5 
Ne | 
Moos 3 ö I Oily the ſound of b | 
2d balf-voiel bar, | 20h half-vour, rove, 
2733741 Ar fi 1 | . 110 5 
. ; War & 2 41 


: ; 
| Repyſent, " en 


3d 3 _—_ | 


X. 
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1 3 NK. 1 . 125 14 8 464 813. 
1 Ot: Tis and 4 Has * ſound af 

Ih Repteſenes the 4,9 vowel ſky. 

I 6 mute and —_—_— yowel buy, 
_ 25 3d aſpirate | eie Mas 
bill 8 halt-yow.. r. Pu 
wo za mute and exert, | nly the 2 1 of 

ä A e N ! 8 ba owe urge; | 


* 0 7 * 
80 


Fro this finpl> 4 of the Engliſh | 
alphabet, appears the im perfection of our 
mode of felling. Among other irregu- 

| larities we often find repreſented, . 


EY CEE; 08 b 
TW bun by] One Send byt two 
one letter: 120 i letters, 5 i 
the chand Vo! owel Si app 
- zune pe | the of hal-yoyel 


1 or f d, F k 4 by 

the LR 4 zend ng Wing. 

by :- || the th half-vowel 
u bay, 5 5 

the d and 2b by; | 4 -breatb, 

1 gem, 1 the 1ſt i . 

: _ 4 and 5 by th path, 

| vex = the 4th af) _ 1 

= 1. - the and = by", *+ bußs, 

1 = e 
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EY en art united in pronunciation. 
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We could have added to the lat ex- 
pita A variety of inſtances where two 


yowels are uſed as the mark of one ſound, 
fuech as o in flu, e in bear, &. but 


theſe we have already eonſidered in our ac- 
count bf the ttarks of the fimple' ſounds. | 
All that now remains, ts to exhibit a ſcale 
of theſe: ſyllables, where two or more 


Two — united. 


1 jon. 3,8 wave, 
1,3 round, 3,9 Weep, 
2,9. following, 9,1 yon, 

351 welk, 9,2 yoke, 
3.2 wore, 923 „ 56 


3˙4 Won, 9,4 yern, 5 

| oy wax, 1 9, yellow, 

us well, 199.0 ns 
Three : vowels united,” 

$449 wild, 943-4: eee 

3,1,3 wound, verb, | 9-3-6 mutual, 

9-4 9 | | 

From 


\ 


— "a - — — . ˙ 2 EE — — >" 05 parent — 


<a 
— — way oy 


£4 * . 
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From this view of the combination of 
vocal ſounds in one ſyllable uſually called 
Dipthongs and Tripthongs, it appears that 
che aw. and y are in no ſituation found to be 
conſonants. Where is the difference be- 


tween the ſound of ya in youth and eu in 
| fend; or i between a in wall, and ua in 
_ equal ? Notwithſtanding the aſſertion of 


many Grammarians to the contrary, the 


w and . are $i ſounded purely vocal. 


In my account tof the 3 I might 
have mentioned i in what ſituation ſeveral 
of the letters were SILENT, but. 46. we are 
only concerned with the SOU po them, 


ih thought i it was vrinecelſary. 5700 


9 — 


3 
From this ſhort ſcheme of our r wode of 


writing, it cannot be wondered at that 


foreigners find ſuch a difficulty i in acquir- 7 


Ing the pronunciation, of the Engliſh lan- 


guage. If each ſound had a letter to di- 


| ſtinguiſn it by, and if that letter never 


repreſented more ſounds, than qope, nor 
8 Was 


3 
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was ever ſilent, we then might proceed 


upon eaſy grounds to the art of teaching 
pronunciation byimeans of, writing. But . 
ſince the caſe ig Quite ©: otherwiſe; we ſhall 
find that children: and foreigners muſt be 
taughf. tbro the medium of their EAR 


| and not f their Ex BE 48 the latter will 
very often perplex ang deceive them. We 


ſnall therefore enquire into the method by 


; which the voice can be-formed in-the cn 


11 and ere eee 1 


f - 
ect x3 = it 
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car rA uten CHILDREN: | 


PSYCH nE ¹νE:eů 
T HE. proper exertion of apy. faculty, 
age either bodil or mental, is the re- 


ſult of long attention and practice, directed 


by the beſt examples. Nature leaves us i in 
a rude and ungultivated form, it 1s out 
buſineſs to poliſh, and refine ourſelves. | 


7 5 8 8 ? * 9 


Nature gives us the organs, it 18 ours to | 
acquire . the, bf fuß, e upon, 
them, is LL 


RE: : 8 db 4 A =" 
10 
4 a + 4 


+ 


8 
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Every ereature chat we know arrires 


: much - ſooner than man at the perfect diſ- 


play of his powers. The firſt fpecies of 
voice in the infant, is that of cxvinc 1 
a" language the moſt tender and pathetic 


to excite. our compaſſion and prompt our 


care. It is 2 conſiderable time before the 


muſcles of the larynx are adapted for the 


mod ulation of Mo sie, or thoſe of the 
tongue for the pronunciation of LAN- 
GUAGE. But whenever they arrive at that 
ſtate, the utmoſt care ſhould be taken 
to form their voice aright. Every bad 


habit may be eaſier prevented in the 


young than removed in the adult. When 


o 


the organs are tender and flexible, they 
may be moulded as we pleaſe. The mode 


of utterance. which we con tract at this 


period, generally remains with us thro 


= life. | Children have a ſtrong propenſity 
ö to imitate what they, hear ; for that rea- 


fon, thoſe. who. are, employed to teach 
chem ſhould at tend to the following 


ho vix. 


I. As 


4 +24 # n * „ d 83 
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a e s all ſpeech — only che 
* ricceſive pronunciation of the axticulate 
of ſounds; and as tlie vowels, half-yowels, 
88 and aſpirates, have an independent ſound . 
_e of [their own, let them be taught to pro- 
ar nounce each of them ſeparately. For 
ne inſtance, let the following lines be amen 
ie D thus: 

Ac | | 

N The ſpacious firmament on h igh, — 
at With all the blue etherial ſk y, 

__ And pa ng led heaven's, a nen 
1 uk n r wn | 
EY as theſes! divifions. repreſent anly 
4 doe found, except when a mute is 
7 WO whited. In that caſe alone ſhould the child 
de be allowed to pronounce two ſounds at 
ns the ſame time. Inſtead of ſaying el, em, 
o i e, ar, vee, let him be taught to utter 
ty only the ſimple ſounds I, m, 1, 7, v. 
a- Theſe are equally perfect when ſeparate 
ch as when combined: The word length, 
2 Which contains only four ſounds le ng th : 
. i uſually ſpell'd thus, el eg en ges tec 

| | aitch. 


—— — — - 
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aitch: Here, inſtead of FOUR there,are, n no 
leſs. than THLRTEEN ſounds uttered.. How: 
can.the child imagine that 2g and th, have 
eaeh of them but one ſound ? Why, do 
we call in the aid of articulations Which 
are foreign to the word? What hmilarity | 


äs there between the fimple ſound of ng | 


and the mix'd articulations of en and gee, 
or berween th and the ſounds of tee and 
aitch? © 


To remedy this i inconvenience in oli nibee = 
of ſpelling, which is ſo tedious and embaxaſſ- 
ed, let the child be taught to pronounce 
every half-vowel and aſpirate entirely un- 


connected with any vowel. For inſtance, 
in m let his lips be ſhut before any ſound 
7 is heard. In / let the of the. tongue | 
be firſt of all applied cloſe to the upper 


gum, and then will be produced the arti- 
culation clear and unmix d. In ſ ſhort, let 
every ſound except the mutes be uttered m 
their moſt ſimple form. On this one prin- 


ciple depends all the propriety and n. 


fulnoſs of pronunciation; '* 1 


7 Wf:S'PEECH ©; 
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11. ede ertor ih the mode of 
Idle children to read, is that of di- 


ä recting their attention to diſtinguiſh” the 
| letters by the eye, inſtead of the ſound 
* of them by the ear. Hence it is, that 
F when they ean name at firſt fight every. 
. letter, and diſtinguiſh the form of à from 
7 , p from , &c. they naturally imagine 
d that they are perfect in their taſæ. The 
great improptiety of this method will ap- 
le pear by attending to our view of the 
«. alphabet in the laſt ſection, where we find 
8 ſeveral of the letters repreſenting various 


he die troubled with the poRM of the 
| letters. till once he has. .acquir' d the souxp 
of them? gp ſhould, he be taught to 


The latter: can be acquired at a very early 
age; and when once he is able to pro- 
; nounce the ſounds, ſyllables, ; and words 


eee 


eee eee ny) ne eee n — — 


the eye, he can never be able to diſcover 
che difference; if he judges by the ear, 
hel ean never, be deceived. Why , ſhould 5 


Aran before, he is taught to, SPEAK: 


PTT 
n . 4 p 
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themſelves, he will cafily be taught to 
diſtinguiſh the merkt bes which . aa 


a Oe in VE Nat Spins 


(IL; Avitber] W 5 an 8 8 


voice of children, is that zof repeating 


dong ſpesches or pbems with, rapidity anf 


indiſtinctneſs. Heigenerally ho can read 


dor recite FASTEST thinks himſelf the beſt 


Fehdlar. This practice, Which isl eſtabliſhed 
with» vie w to eultivate the MEMORY, muſt 
inevitably prevent andi enfeeble tlie action of 


ethe organs. The ſimple ſounds, inſtead 


of being articalated with energy and juſt- 
neſs, are all mingled in a:confus'd: — 
Af you-wiſh that your children:ſhout 

day diſtinguiſh themſelves as publick 
ſpeakers, let this pernieious habit be 
avoided. Never alle w their ſervants, 


nurſes, or companions to ſpeak before 


them in a huerying- and impetfect· man- 
ner. They wWäII naturafly imitate what 


+6 Jig brood n eee hear. Never let 
deen een 


free and open. Let their lips and tongue 


inſtrument, acquire a readineſs and com- 
mand which they had not before; fo the 


cles of the tongue, receive a new force 


. 1 


be attended to, in the mode of cultivating 


each of the articulate ſounds by its own in- 
dependent power ; to diſtinguiſh them by 


fore they are acquainted with their marks 
pronunciation by an. utterance- too haſty 


| and indiſtinct. If theſe few rules are re- 
lem garded, their voice, as they grow up, 
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them 1 in a languid or reſtrain'd | 
manner. Let the action of their; jaw be 
be compreſſed with energy in their dif- 


ferent poſitions. For, as the fingers by a 
conſtant and active performance upon an 


organs of ſpeech, and eſpecially the muſ- 


and facility from the _ of a SINE 


Thus v we + es 8 th objects 2M 


the voice in children, viz: to pronounce | 


the car, and imitate them by the voice, be- 


in writing ; and laſtly, not to injure their 


E will 


n 


— — — peg 


- 
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will enereiſe in ſtrengtht land Harmony. 
11 = They will be free from all that weakneſs, 
118 5 obſtruQion, and defeet i in ſpeech, nen ate 


44 + Y $3 


this eben 1 part of efucatioi,” | 


Can 0J 4 1 11 


m bnk s 05 H A Pi s ta5mvi 
„ in SPEECH, ” 
TEXT to. the art „ ; 
bad qualities i in the young, is that of 
REMOVIN G- them 1 in the adult. Bath ar are 
performed from the ſame principle. 175 


The noble faculty of ſpeech when {kil- 
Folly "exerted, is adapted to excite in 
us the moſt' ſublime ſenſations of delight 
But this, when exerted 9 tally, 6 Creates 
ppeskable diſadvantage Fry is "any ob- 
ſtruction or impediment i in pronunciation 


EHI Hann i Jen 
Unpediments are either NATURAL. or 
d IXED. To begin with the former: 
Whemany af the organs are incapable of 
e their Mock they are like 3 


Ag machine 


>, 


i y ® FAY . a 28 x 7 — 5 
ao ESPESCH"" cry: 


I machine which is materially defetives ino 
, its ſtructure. For inſtance; If the davity 


e of thelbreaſt is too: narrow)! er the- Atian 
in of the lungs too-confined; if the orifice vf 
the glottis is too ſmall, too wide or the Ad 
of it unequally poiſed if the tongue is tos! 
low, too ſhort; too broad, t ſoftꝭ tos 
ſtiff or unyielding; if che lips are too large? 
or too ſmall ; if the teeth ate too thieks2 
ly or too thinly ſet, or altogether Wafflügr 
In all theſe and various other caſes; the 
voice will be conſiderably injured accords: 
ing to the defect in the organs employed. 

Yet, notwithſtanding, theſe may be called 


Sht. vA ronAL impediments; we find they hase 
eates been leſſened ot removed * the great fey: 
-un- and attention of thoſe eminent maſters wh&” 
ob- have been employed in this undertaking!** 
ion | [ allow however, that there are ſome or 
WY, gans originally better conſtructed for ac 
e quiring excellence in ſpecch or müffe 
mer han others; but my preſent object is, tot 
de of Hunfold by wat meal every individuat! 
8 my attain all the: Is which nis 0 


organs 
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organs are capable. We too often lay 
the blame upon nature, after we have 
neglected or miſuſed the faculties ſhe has ſo 


largely beſtowed, we ſhould: rather blame 
our own indolence and inattention. In 
the preſent caſe we ſhall find that the moſt 
part of impediments. in ſpeech, do not pro- 
ceed- from any natural defect in the or- 
gans, as is often alledged, but from bad 
example in early life, which by careleſſneſs 
and want of . is confirmed into 2 
habit. 

As, 0 0 of ſtuttering, ſtammering, 
liſping, heſitation of voice, &c. do greatly 
injure the facility and gracefulneſs of con- 
verſation and publick ſpeaking, every at- 
tempt to remove them, is of importance 
to ſociety. This undertaking however, is 
not ſo difficult as may at firſt be imagined. 
When any complicated piece of ma- 
chinery is out of repair, or ceaſes to per- 
form its motions, the maker of it, who 
underſtands the ſtructure of every part, 


can 


can immediately rectify it, by taking it 


aſunder, inſpecting the ſevetal ſprings, and 


replacing them in their original order. In | 
like manner, when thoſe curious organs 5 


e © 


— 


that were adjuſted and attuned by the | 


hand of the ALMIGHTY, are deficient i in 
performing their office, we can as it were, 


diſſect the vocal machine, and examine : 


from whence the diſorder on. 


Every n in ſpeech, reſults from 
pronouncing one or more of the articulate 
ſounds imperfectly. This produces a ſimi- 
lar effect to a ſtring in an inſtrument broken 


or untuned, which, when ſtruck along with 
the reſt, cauſes a diſcordancy throughout 
the whole piece. If every found in language 
is not pronounced with equal juſtneſs, 
the voice is not perfect. The chief cha- 


each ſound with this nice propriety, and 


yet none but a a complete judge of ſpeak- 


ing 


_ raRteriſtic of a good Speaker, is, that every, | 
articulation can be diſtinguiſhed by the car. 
There are very few ſpeakers who pronounce | 
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158 can, diſcover wherein. the defect lies; 
25 none but. a maſter in muſic can tell 
che particular. note or: notes. which: render 
the hole piece jarring and diſcordant. 
The effect of painting, ſculpture, muſic, 
eloquence, or any of the fine arts, is per- 
haps the ſame on the illiterate and Mkil- 
ful, with this difference only: that the 


WEE? 


| illiterate man feels himſelf pleaſed or diſ- 
guſted, without knowing why ; whereas 
the maſter in the art, can give an account 


for every F he receives from the 
object. 


When I (peak of eee 1 . not 
mean to include PROVINCIAL 'DIALECTS, 
or thoſe various deviations frem the purity 
.of pronunciation but of thoſe mote glar- 
ing improprieties, which render ſpeech 


ſo uncouth and — a ſuch 
are the following: 


1 Some Alete lie holt ulkerance ap- 
pears as a elufter of unwieldy conſonants, 


K 


Uruft forwitds with the utmoſt difficulty 
And 


2 Ser 10 7 . 7 ile; * £0 84 
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beak. ae 


and, ſcarcely allowing one vowel to ſoften 
the tone and relieve the organs. 7 Let ſuch 
be taught to open with the utmoſt free 
dom, their mouth, in the pronunciation 
of all the vowels Let. them acquire that 
full and | graceful rell which reſu]ts, galy. . 
from the unreſtrained, action of the lips, 
* and Jaws 5 
| ww praflice Emile to "this, i is that of 
| pronouncin g the half- yowels with too much 
obſtruction, or converting them altogether 
into aſpirates. Thus, inſtead of heaven, 
gazing, they ſay almoſt hezfen, ging. To 
remedy this, let every ſound which is Can 
pable of muſical modulation, be uttered as 
: clearly and vocally : as poſſible. Vr 


n. Bbg 3 de 1“ c 
5 expel their breath with the ſame freedom 
through the noftrils as through the mouth, 
pronounce the three naſals , _ and 185 - 
very imperfeaty, which produces that dull, 
Aiigreeable found, which » we e call ſneveling 


or 
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or SPEAKING THROUGH THE NOSE. The 


latter term is entirely wrong, becauſe it is the 
defect of x or ſpeaking thro the noſe, which 


occaſions that impropriety in articulation, 


Sometimes this habit ariſes from an exceſs 
in taking ſnuff, which ought always to 


be avoided by a publick ſpeaker or ſinger. 


III. Many ſpeakers lay too great a ſtreſs 
upon the aſpirate g, which has made ſome 
foreigners call the Engliſh language, the 


issn language. Let this ungraceful 


habit be carefully ſhunned. Others uſe 
the s inſtead of the tb, or the th in- 
ſtead of the * which gives riſe to that 


mode of utterance called LIS PING. This 


may be carefully prevented, by attend- 
ing to our account of the production of 


theſe letters. 


| 1v. Others from example or habit, or 
from an affectation of ſpeaking SOFT and 
FINE, pronounce the r with their throat, 
— of the 1. of their tongue. This 

does 


00 
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does not proceed from any defect in the 


organs, but generally from imitation in 


our earlier years. For a proof of which 
we find that the inhabitants of certain 


counties in England and other places,' are 
addicted to this BUR in their pronunciation, 
and yet the tongues of ſuch people will 
be found as. perfectly formed as others. 


We may obſerve likewiſe, that in ſome 
families all the children pronounce ther 


in the ſame imperſect manner, merely by 
imitating their parents or companions: Let 


| ſuch be inſtructed to exert the whole vigor 


of the muſcles of their tongue in pro- 


ducing this letter. Every ſound which is 


uttered languidly or feebly, is always deſ- 


titute of propriety and gracefulneſs. Energy 


in articulation, is the firſt quality to de 


gained. When every ſound is pronounced 
with equal ſtrength, the voice is moſt per- 
| fect and agreeable ; becauſe the ſimple ele- 


ments of ſpeech, are ſo amazingly differ- 


| ent in their formation : ſome harſh, me 


ſmooth, ſome —— ſhort, ſome vocal, 
| ſome 
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ſome unvocal; ſome, open, ſome ſhut, that 
when they are properly blended together, 
they mutually ſweeten and enforce. each 
other; From the ſame principle as differ- 
ent voices and different inſtruments joined 
in. uniſon, form che fulleſt and moſt har- 
monious concert. This letter 7 rn a par- 
ticular manner, when, forcibly uttered, gives 
a, graceful, nervouſneſs and ſpirit to lan- 
guage. It is like. drums, horns, or trum- 
pets mingling harmonious with ſoft utes 
an werbling voices. 1201. 8031 . 
v. We. poem” 5 "have mentigned. many 
more improprieties. in pronouncing, Par- 
ticular letters, but it is evident that they 
can all be removed, by attending to the Juſt 
action and poſition of the organs in theſe 
letters. Wie proceed now to a more com- - 
mon ſpecies: of impediments, which is at- 
tended with more inconveniences, than any 
ve have mentioned. This i is what we gene 
liner $TAMMERING OI..STUTTERING. 


We. often find that. thoſe, who, arc addic- 
8 — 


99141 
0 & 
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ted to this habit, can pronounce each of 
the articulations when taken ſeparately, but. 


when they are combined into certain words; 
and theſe words are in certain ſituations, 


| they can hardly utter them even after re- 
5 peated efforts. In the words I am not 
of determined,” they will perhaps ay I am 
8 not d d d determined. The habitof what 
— we call MAKING MOD Tus, is extremely 
i difagrecable. I have often remarked. that 
'S they generally ſtop. at the p, t, &, 6. 4. or g. 
| in certain poſitions. Theſe cloſe. articula- 
| tions may be compared to a piece of wood 
y or ſtone which ſuddęnly ſtops. the. current 
r= of 2 pipe of water; and if. they are nog 
y quickly 1 removed, the firearg, muſt ceaſe to 
{t flow, The habit of ſtuttering. may be 
ſe cured by the following. method. 7 In every 
u- word Where the cauſe of obſtruction is dif- 
i. coyered, let the breath be expelled with the 
ny utmoſſ force. „This will render the organs 
le- more rapid in their conjunction, and en- 
6. able them to ſtart from ont poſition to 
c- another unc interrupting the Fa of | 


the 
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the breath. - The tongue, lips, and jaw, 

| ſhould be habituated to perform their of- 
 fice with the ſame facility and command, 
as the fingers on an inſtrument. 


It is OY MY to PEEL) that 
there are fome of the ſounds which from 
the mode of their formation, cannot be 
pronounced ſucceſſively in the ſame ſyllable. 
| Specimens of ſuch conſonants as are adapted 
to begin words or ſyllables, and ſuch as are 
not, may be ſeen in every common gram- 
mar. When a number of conſonants are 
united with very few vowels, as in the words 
Grace Church Street, &c. the ſounds if 
rightly uttered, would be extremely harſh 
and difficult. For that' reaſon we gene- 
rally glide more ſoftly over them, than 
is conſiſtent with juſt articulation. Various 
kinds of falſe utterance often eſcape” un- 
SC, = Inſtance i in a theſe lines: 25 


| of man's firſt diſobedience, Ps s- | 
| And ſing th' infuſive forceof ſ pring on man 
$113 .- | ies 


%. 
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As the f in firſt, and the d l 


ence, and the v in infuſive, and the F in 
force, are formed in the ſame place, it is 
neceſſary to make a pauſe between theſe 
words, elſe there is only ox of the ſin- 

gle ſounds pronounced. But in juſt ſpeak - 
ing, no. pauſe ought to be made between 
the ſubſtantive and the adjective; there- 

fote in the one line, either the f or d i is. 
loſt ;- and in the other, either the v or . 
For the like reaſon if one word begins 

Ry with the fame ſound that ws. the Ps 
ceding, ſuch as 


Or winter yg in'the black ning Eaſt 


” 


FP 


provided there i is no pauſe between winter 
and. riſes, only one of the r's is uttered. 
WH Theſe obſervations may ſhew us how ex- 
E tremely nice is the art of juſt articulation. 
| Let every perſon who wiſhes to ſpeak well, 
habituate himſelf to pronounce with the 

utmoſt energy, the harſheſt and moſt dif- 

ficult ſounds. This practice will entirely 
5 cure that heſitation which we now men- 
| tioned : 
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; Göbel 0 words of 2 ee mn or 
atangement! Pore ai t delt bas 
21 11 220 4c; SEE! ,-2 110 nz Date: 878 291 GY | 
1 have often A "that W m 
were addiged te the habit of ſtuttering 
when they 526x2, Had ne ſuch impedi- 
ment When they sun The reaſbn is, 
ttrat in ſingiſig, the aſpirates and mutes are 
pronounced mort ſoftly; and the Whole 
force ef tlie tone rolls out on the vocal 
eticulariine; Wheress ill peaking every 
found ſhould be pronounced alike ſtrong. 
Hence it is, that the cloſe eompreſlive ac- 
tion of the lips and tongue, which ſome 
of the letters demand, will, without great 
practice, ſometimes interrupt t the free coutſe 
of pronunciation, This is exemplified” in 
thoſe who are accuſtomed” to ſtop at the 
| words which begin with 7 t g or any of 
the cloſer ſounds. The reſult of the whole 
is, that as al ſpeech conſiſts only of twenty 
nine elements, which are produced from 
ſi imple : and mechanical principles, it muſt 


follow that every impediment or ungrace- 
ful 


2 


4 . . * * 2 p * > on FS > 4 ? 8 2 \ 
rr 1 
, : . 0 
\ : . \ 


fil habit in the voice, 46: O Wing to He- 


fect, either in pronouneing fome 6f2 theſe 
ſounds 2 _— or el e bine 


the action f the . more 2 


We ee a p e by which 
both may be remedied: 9613 125 quilgeus 


D Aol 93> 11191045 

The ſame principles a are + to 
all foreigners who are unable to pronounce 
certain ſounds in the, Engliſh Jangyage. 
Several even of the F rench and German 
gtamemarians, ſeem to have no ide of the 
formation of our two: ſounds marked by th, 
or 6f che uion f ſounds in j or ſoſt g 2 atid 
many others. We find that the natives 
of ſuch kingdoms find a great difficulty in 
acquiring the juſt pronunciation of theſe 
ſounds. But as ſpeaking is entirely Ames 
chanical art, it may be attained merely 
from imitation and ractice” 'by "children, 
by foreigners, or 1 "thoſe" who labour 


under impediments, "Provided they have no | 


14211 14 


natural defect in the ſtructüre of their 
organs 


* 
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organs. How pleaſing is it to trace the 
elements of language to their firſt ſource, 


and thus to unfold both the cauſe and cure 
of any impropriety in the exertion of this 
noble faculty. From principles equally 
obvious, has aroſe that curious art of 
| enabling even the deaf and dumb to utter 
ee ſounds. 15 


oduond 28 1 4 P. vl. 
bar and Dons taught to SPEAK. 


17 has been ablerecdl that the faculty of 
| HEARING is the moſt perfect of all our 
[= becauſe we have the voice to imi- 
tate the ſenſations we receive by the car. 
; In the other ſenſes, we have no internal 
power to indicate inſtantaneouſly the im- | 
profien; I 


4 * 4 4 * 


No el defect dy an individual 
10 uncomfortable. to himſelf and others, as as 
thi at of deafneſs. Not even thoſe who are 
blind are half ſo vitjale. They are gene- 


rally 


* - 
41 — 
* 
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rally end and livelgi. + The: plakiGenborhs# 
converſation, the charms of 'muſic, almoſt 
ſupply the want of the other ſenſe. It 
is true, iwe! receive nan inexpreſſible de- 


e in R the various e 


e 


more lach and 1 than. that — 
reſults from the objects of hearing, and 
the excrtiſe of tlie vocal powers. The 


M1839 


ſenſations. « of 7 ſeeing, may be conipared . 
the beams of the ſun, deſcending imme- 
diately upon ourſelves; but thoſe of hear- 
ing and ſpeech, art like the ſame» beüms 
doubly vnerenſed, when re bound from an- 
other object. Pleaſure, the more it is com- 
municated, grows more intenſe. How dull 
and ſolitary appears the man whd is deaf 
and ſpeechles] In the faculty of voicł 
there is a dignity and gracefulneſs unutter- 
able. It nbt only indicates che ſuperiority 
of our ciarace, - aird enables us to unfold to 
each other lf inmoſt ſentime nts; but it 
like wäſe⸗ gides theſe ſentiments a meaning 
and ſpirit Houble to What they had b efore. 
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Our inward conteptivhs do not iupieſs'1 us 
near fo ſtrongly, as when we clothe them 
in language, and animate them with voice. 
Hence the obſervation of the Poet INTL 
12011504 | 
Had thought 1 rant all, et ſpeech 1 had KS deny'd; ; 
Speech, thought' canal! ſpeech, thoughts criterion too! | 
*Phought in "a mine, may come forth gold of dreſs; 
When coin'd in words, we know its rea} worth. = 
Thought, too, deliver'd, 1s. the more poſſeſt; 3 
Teaching, we learn; ad giving, we retain 
The virths of intellect, when dumb, forgot, 


Pry £/ 
* * 1 4 * has, 2 
5 wat 5 2 ED 


| Youns. 
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Theteis deb 1 wdthals use beben 
the faculties: of hrarinig and fpeaking, that 
when the ont is loſt, the other is with 
great difficulty ever recovered; i Many at- 
tempts have been made to remove deafneſs, 
TO forthe mot! _ without ſucce 


— 1 


Seng Og Ba. 5: 
For . 22 lone have ad to 
bohlen the ſound from the mouth of the 
:ſptakerto'that'of the deaf perfor 

ol a piece of wood: or wire: This method 
N "be effectual, 2 the auditory 


nerve 


% 


13 nerve is mas. 4 as 4 Sa as that 
nerve is ſaid to communicate with the 


e. palate. Deafneſs for the moſt part, pro- 

ceeds from too much laxneſs in the Tym- 
$ panum of the ear. If therefore the ſound 
bo cannot be admitted. through that mem- 
by | brane, it finds/a ns Hajever a. 

by te mouths {4 

| Others have! increaſed men fonts 0 bade 

ing, by applying the ſmall end of a ki fd. 
NG. of trumpet to the porch. of their ear. But 
5 why the STAT I end? Is it to _— 
= particles of found ? Would it not be bette 
ich to reverberate and inereaſe them? This can 
i only be done by applying the LAROE end 
10 to the deafned ear. We find the voice 
| amazingly ſtrengrhened by the affiſtance of 
| horns, ſhells,” nd ſpeaking trumpets.” But 
ho if che Gund in theſe inſtrutents is expelled | 
- the from the wideſt” part of mm band no un 
= effe&t can take place IO eee ee e 
11: ren ion 2g 1 ws 7 
thod | Thoſe who haye enquire | more minutely 


P15; 103 CL1-; fiT #2 


into this ſubject, | have; ; Propoſed another 
N 499 1 { O 18 112410 15 

OE | method 
iin 112 
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method for teſtoring the faculty of hearing. 
They diſcovered, that in the time of the 
loudeſt noiſes, ſuch as drums, cannons, 
thunder, exploſions,” & e. | thoſe who were 
entirely deaf, perceived a violent” impulſe | 
communicated to their ear. This they ac- 
counted for from che unuſual agitation of 
the ærial fluid, which ſenſibly daſhed a- 
gainſt the porch, of the ear. From the 
{ame principle, thoſe whoſe ſenſe of hear- 
ing i 18 extremely dull, are conſiderably re- 
eyed in the midſt of clamours, ſhouting, 
noiſy inſtruments, or in a coach; while it is 

| rattling over a ſtony. pavement... At ſuch 
a time, they can hear much more, diſtinctly 
the voice of a perſon converſing with them. 
Phyſiologiſts have explained this Pheno- 
menon as follows: The common ſpecies 
of deafneſs, proceed in general from too 
much L AXNESS,'! or ſome other obſtruction 
in the tympanum of the ear. Now, it is 
| 1 chat violent noiſes always | increaſe 
the ON "of if that membrane, and if they 

ars 6 ry Tepeattd; may "render it fit for 
aa tranſmitting 


tranſmitting ak ſound.- When we liſten 


attentively to any noiſe, we ſtretch or ex= 


pand the tympanum of the ear, in the 
ſame manner as we enlarge the pupil of 
the eye when we inſpect minutely any ob- 
ject: the more that the one is ſtretched, 


and the other enlarged, the ſenſations will 


be more acute. Hence ariſes the phyſical 


effect of loud agd frequent lourids 8 3 


the obſtructed ear, 


Theſe are: ſome of- the methods which 
have been uſed to aſſiſt the faculty of hear- 
ing, but often without ſucceſs. We enter 
now upon the ſtill more curious art of 


teaching the DUMB to SPEAK, even when 


their deafneſs continues. This for many 
ages was thought impracticable, unleſs by 
means of a miracle. It is indeed an under- 
taking of conſiderable difficul ty, and can be 
accompliſhed only by flow degrees. If ſo 


much time and attention are neceſſary to 


attain the pronunciation and knowledge of | 


a foreign language, even by thoſe who en- 
V joy 
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joy che ſenſe of hearing; how much more 


muſt it require in thoſe, who from their 
infancy have been de -prived of this benefit ? 


The art of . deaf and aan 
to ſpeak, was practiſed about a century ago 
by Wallis, Holder, and many others. But 


it was carried to a ſuperior degree of per- 


fection by the learned agd ingenious Am- 


man. This great Anatomiſt, as Boerhaave | 


informs us, had inquired ſo. minutely into 
the ſtructure and action of the organs of 
ſpeech, 


that if his life had been longer 
preſerved, he would have explained the 
phyſical cauſes of the various kinds of voice 
in the other animals. * He proceeded upon 
ſuch ſimple and mechanical principles, 


that, provided his pupil was not of too dull 
an apprehenſion, nor too far advanced in 
years, nor had any material defect in his 


organs, he could inſure the ſucceſs of his 


undertaking. 


His 


* PreleA. de voce. p. 142. a 


es EES H. 71 


His firſt object was to make kim diſtin- 
guiſh a a vocal ſound from a mere impulſe of | 
the breath. Here the faculties of SIGHT 
and TOUCH almoſt ſupplied the defect of 
hearing, by enabling him to perceive the 
vibration excited in the throat on the pra- 
duction of ſound. This will appear the 
moſt difficult and important of all. The 
reaſon is, that there are ſometimes three 
different letters produced by the very ſame 
poſition of the organs. Theſe letters, to a 
perſon who judges only by the eye, muſt 
appear undiſtinguiſhable. For inſtance : 
if I want to make my dumb pupil pro- 
nounce the following articulations, 

Claſs 1 M, B, P., 

3.01 2078972 Are Bi 
3 NG; G, K. 


I can eaſily make him underſtand, that 
thoſe in the firſt claſs are produced by 
ſhutting the lips, thoſe in the ſecond, by 
preſſing the top of the tongne cloſe againſt 
the upper gum, and thoſe in the third, by 

. | the 
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| | | the roof of the tongue againſt the hinder 
Ii ! ll part of the palate: But how can he diſtin- 
31 18 guiſh between them ? Only by the effect 
$1118 which they produce upon the organs. He 
| 1k perceives that the firſt letter in each clas 
13.008 is vocal, and that the ſound is emitted 
[I | through the noſtrils. This is evident from 
14 1 the ſenfible tremor which they excite in 
1400 the muſcles, both of the noſe and larynx. 
Ui From the fame experiment, he will ſoon 
i lf 4 be able to undesſtand, that the ſecond and 
1 i | | third i in each claſs are mutes; becauſe in 
bill i} their formation, no breath 18 allowed to 
ö [ i eſcape outwardly. He will likewiſe per- 
i | ceive a ſmall difference between the B, D, 

| 0 and G, and the P, T, and K, as the for- 
il || mer produce a gentle tremor in the caverns 
Jil ff of the noſtrils, but the latter none. The 
11 ſame affinity is found in the formation of 

Ut the following ſounds, | 4 
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we can eaſily be taught, that choſe in 


the firſt claſs are produced by laying the 
upper teeth on the under lip; thoſe in the 
ſecond, by thruſting the top of the tongue 


through the teeth ; thoſe in the third, by 
raiſing the upper part of the tongue in a - 


concave direction againſt the palate ; and 
thoſe in the fourth, by enlarging the con- 


cavity at the top of the tongue. But al- 
though the deaf perſon can judge by his 
eye of the poſition of the organs in theſe 
letters, he never can diſcover that the firſt 


in each claſs is a vocal ſound, and that the 


ſecond ĩs merely an effort of the breath, un- 


leſs he applies his finger to the larynx, and 


perceives the vibration in thoſe ſounds, 
where the breath is made ſonorous or vocal. 
a Es e Thus 


*In theſe double 3 let * reader take care 
to pronounce only the /imple ſounds of th in thou, 


th iu *. in A and hh i in "- 
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Thus from dans ſimple ration. the 
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perſon who is intirely deaf, may ſoon be 


| taught to diſtinguiſh, the aſpirates and 


mutes, from the vowels and half-vowels, 


or the language of ning, from that 
of loud ſ Bas 


8 the Howe: principle. he acquires 


the juſt pronunciation of the / and r. By 
the vibration in the throat, he perceives 
that they are both vocal; and upon experi- 
ment, that the breath does not eſcape 
through the noſtrils, but through the 
mouth. To produce L he has nothing to 


do but to place the top of the tongue 
nearly in the fame ſituation as in d or f, 


and allow the breath to eſcape by the ſides. 


When he pronounces the fl together, he 


finds the top of the tongue retaining the 
fame pofition ; but that in /, its ſides yield 


to the paſſing air. The pronunciation' of r 


is more difficult, as it demands the united 


effort of all the muſcles in the tongue. 


1 88 are told that the great orator Demoſt- 


henes, 


henes, in his yeunger years, eohld not 
pronounce this letter, and that he ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf to declaim with pebbles 
in his mouth, This practice was, no doubt, 
intended to prevent the root of the tongue 
from wavering, which, in the formation 
of r, muſt. be fixed immoveable, and its 
| ſides cloſely preſſed againſt the teeth, fo 
that the whole force of the breath may be 
conducted to the top, to produce the ſtrong 
and rapid vibration. This rule being ob- 
ſerved by the deaf perſon, will enable him 
to pronounce the r from a mechanical 
effort. We have now deſcribed the fimple | 
formation of all the conſonants, except the 
, which is only an impulſe of the ben 
againſt the palate. 75 


e 18 however, more difficulty i in ac- 
quiring the formation of the vaweLs; be- 
cauſe the difference among them, does not 

| ariſe from a viſible contact in the organs, 
but from the peculiar | poſition. of the 

tongue, lips, and jams He may firſt he 

| | taught 
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tau ght; that the o and v, in the words pole : 
pool, are produced by _— the cavity 
of the mouth as wide as - poſſible, and re- 
ducing the lips into an oval or circular 
form: Let him utter the vowels à u in 
fall, turn, by retaining the tongue in the 
ſame flat poſition as in the former, but 
with the lips more ſeparate from each 
other. By a little more practièe, he will 
ſoon perceive that the vowels in the words 
Man, fame, feel, are diſtinguiſhed in their 
quality of ſound, from the poſture of the 
tongue and jaw. The laſt mentioned vowel 
e, is the moſt flender and acute of any, be- 


cauſe the tongue is elevated neareſt to the 

arch of the palate, and conſequently the 
cavity of the mouth "conſiderably di- 
miniſhed. The corners of the lips are 
likewiſe a little more extended than i in the 
reſt, that the ſound may be ade clear 
and vnobſtructed. W 


While he is thus acquiring the elements 
of pronunciation, let him be accuſtomed 


all 
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all along, to diſtingailly the marks of the 
ſounds by Writing! Thus will he be en- 
abled to diſcover the ebnnexion. between 
the language which is 50 KEN; addreſſed 
to the ear, and that which 18 WRIT Tx, g 
addreſfed to the Ee. After he can 
pronounce each of the ſounds” ſeparately, 
let him next be taught to combine them 
into ſyllables, as 4 un unge, ra run range, 
| tra tran” trange, 22 fran fringe." His | 
ext object is to diſcover the connexion 
between the worD and the 1a. For 
inſtance: that the combination of ſbünds 
in EAR, repreſents | the organs of hearing; 
that in Ex x, the organ of ſeeing; which 
in the meantime, the'maſter may point to 
as he ſpeaks. | | The ſume method may be 
uſed in ace the 1 of * 


other word. £ wn _ arinolf | 
Fj — w + m_— 11 k $ 141 eit Sy ES. 


From a | progreſs” ſo tips as Mis Dr. 
Amman informs” us, that in 'z ſhort time 
he taught Teveril deaf ' pupils; not only to. 
urite and ſpeak ccrrektiy, but do under- 
ſtand 
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ſtand thotdughly what they had written 
and ſpoken. Nor did the curious art periſh 

with him., It is de at this Preſent 

time uh goat achnal, 7 


, aol 5 


ang übe e _ are 3 in \ this 


undertaking, Mr. BRAID WOOD of Edin- 


burgh, is deſervedlyſ eminent. It may be 


found however, that thoſe ingenious gentle- 
men purſue a plan ſomewhat different from 


that of Amman, which . have now men- 
tioned. Every maſter, will adopt that 


en which by experience he finds to 
be moſt effectual. An object ſo curious 
and important as this, 1s certainly entituled 
to the warmeſt encouragement of the pub- 


lick. If a perſon, who has been deprived | 


from his infancy of the faculties of ſpeech 


and hearing, can be taught even to con- 
verſe intelligibly, it is a wonderful acqui- 


fition. I am indeed apprehenſive, that 
even with the utmoſt attention beſtowed 
upon him, he will ſcarcely be able to dif- 
play any, gracefulneſs ar. Harmony of 1 utter- 


oe ance. 
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certaitied their number, aranged tem ne- 


| and? The charts of ttiodalation;' are ex 
cited and directett by heating alone. Not- 
witkrftanding: this, I ſer nb reaſon vc a 


deaf perſon may not be tzught, - from me- 
chanica "piinciples,” to aſcent the grada - 


1 6 matic: If by tlie ſetiſe öf feeling 


raff diſcover a vo from at unv oe 
— why may he not produce 4 high or 
low tone, by elevating or depreſſing the 
larynx? After all, the nice variation and 


20 1138 1 4 wh wif wt #4 


melody of the voice may perhaps. to him, 


8 Jo 10 10! 


remain an impenetrable myfttry.. Hou 


11 


grateful 4 then ought thoſe to be to Av xu, 


ws 5 TOR) 31214 


who. enjoy. in its vtmolt perfection, 858 
moſt eb, ang enrapturing, 2 5 al 


141 1 
hearing ? Wh 0 | thence. can feel an d if imj- 
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tate every air of muſic, and every modifi- | 


cation of language ! 19 N FT 458 © 


We bur wo bye an e 
grefs . endeavoured to unfeld the Turibus 
theory-of articulate ſounds. We Rave a 
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ſcribed, minute] V the formation of each. 
We have likewiſe eon dered the letters, or 
marks by Which they are repreſented in- 
writing. From theſe principles, we have 
offered ſome obvious hints, with regard to 


the beſt method of cultivating, che vpice in 
children, of removing Ampediments i in pro- 
nunc 0 1 * 24 12 af dea TL the au mb to 


10 wins Inet v. 


n# . 
— 


daf 11485 ye TS 
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ings, . will proceed, rom one ſource, the 
" l K13< wy! C7, APN | 
thorough know ledge. of. the articulate 
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10 unds. e ſhall t erefore, before we 
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enen of be SIMPLE, SOUNDS, +). 
1 EN gte take a view, of, the mutual 

between the mental. fa- 
eulties,-and corporeal. organs, We arg loſt 


in.admirqtion f- Mein duite into the Shu 
bodiizl | But 


S 0 4 #2 


REH. # 


But vain philoſophy is dumb at the queſ- 


tion. We muſt refer —_ operation in 
nature to mm er erte ue 


toes boundleſs ſpirit all 
And unremitting energy, ng 


. n and actuates che whole. 


Yet, Meg tw ee ** niacin 


of our preſent powers, there is itil} ſome- . 


thing within us, that prompts us to pene- 
trate into what is too remote, and to 
explain what is inexplicable. Let us obey 
the impulſe. It is noble. It is divine. It 
ſuits the ambition of the ever- active mind ! ; 

There is no faculty more wonderful in 
itſelf, than that of articulate ſpeech. It 
may be curious to enquire into its origin, 
whether it was exerted immediately from 
nature, or acquired by imitation and habit. 
That the latter is the caſe Þ hope to be able 
to demonſtrate. 
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It muſt indeed be granted, that the 
| benevolent BEIN e, who created man after 

his own image, who taught the mind 
to think, the ear to hear, and the blood 

to circulate, gave him likewiſe a power 

and propenſity to communicate his ideas 

and deſires. Notwithſtanding this, T am 
induced to believe, that the art of utter- 
ing articulate ſounds, and of combining 
them into words, was imitative and pro- 
greſſive; and that — the following rea- 
| ſons, vis : 40 | 


11. W Al Mienrv, for the 
wiſeſt purpoſes, has appointed that every 
noble end ſhould be attained by ſlow de- 
grees, and by a proper uſe of the faculties 
and advantages he has beſtowed. Hence 
the progreſs of ys arts and ieee in 
_ every nation. | 


II. Bocaciſb:ichutalemlnits of language 
appear to be the imitation of many exter- 
nal ſounds familiar to the ear. Such as 
N 1 8 8 the 


uage 


ter- 
h as 
the 


noiſes occaſioned oy the wind. 
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the lowing of cattle, the bleating of ſheep, 


the! twittering of birds, the ſnarling of | 


the dog, the hiſſing: of the ſerpent, the 


buzzing of the bee, the falling of waters, 
the ruſtling; of leaves, and: various: other 


L * * 


4% 


e wall. in > apr chin. - 
articulate ſounds were the effect of imita- 


tion and art, is the ſtrong propenſity that 
we have, as ſocial beings, to communicate 
to one another our thoughts and ſenſations. 
Hence would ariſe the ſimilarity between 
the ſound and the idea. Perhaps a ſingle 
articulation was, at firſt, ſufficient to indi- 
cate a certain ſituation of mind. Theſe 
articulations they at laſt combined into 
words of different ſtructure, to render their 
utterance more varied and extenſive. The 
moſt original languages, are generally leaſt 
copious, and abound the moſt in mono- 
n 


IV. 
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IV. Another very obvious argument to 
perſuade us that articulate ſpeech. i is a hu- 
man acquiſition, is, that new letters have 
been invented by the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and other nations, at different periods. 
This proves, that the language of the firſt 
men, muſt have conſiſted of much fewer 

ſounds than ours. Even at preſent, the 
inhabitants of Greenland, China, and of 
many colonies in America, are ſaid to want 
ſeveral articulations, commonly in uſe. 
Some have thought, that the vowels were 
the firſt ſpecies of voice in man, becauſe 
laughter, crying, and the airs of muſic, 
are moſt naturally performed upon them, 
and that the conſonants were introduced 
accidentally, from the imitation of animals 
and other objects. Hence they conjec- 
tured that the Hebrews, Chaldeans, &c. 
did not think it neceſſary to repreſent their 
vowels in writing as being ſounds ſo uni- 
verſally practiſed, and only invented letters 
to diſtinguiſh their conſonants. i 


v. 


nenn 


0 | | V. | Another very | powerful reaſon to | 
15 believe that articulate ſpeech was not in- 
e ſpired inſtantaneouſſy by nature, is, the 
8, cloſe connexion between the car and the 


voice, our fondneſs to imitate external 
ſounds, and the perfect ſtructure of the 
organs for that purpoſe. Hence it is, that 
the particular voice of any animal may 
juſtly be called an imitation of thoſe ſounds 
which it moſt frequently hears, and which 
are beſt adapted for its utterance. If a 
Bullfinch, or any imitative bird, was con- 
veyed from the neſt, and confined in a 
cage, before it heard any of its own ſpecies | 
fing; and if a perſon was frequently to 
play to it on a ſmall flagelet or reed, 
ſuited to the quality and extent of its tone; 
it then would imitate the muſical airs of 
the pipe, with as much ſucceſs as it would | 
have done the native warblers on the 
bough: Perhaps this would be the caſe. 
with any. other animal. The organs of 
each are beſt adapted for the tones of its 
own ſpecies, and as it is chiefly accuſtomed 
NO Az EUR AY een Ae 
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to hear theſe, it naturally exerts them. 
But if it is removed from its own ſpecies, 
| how can it imitate what it never heard? 
From the ſame analogy, do not the chil- 
dren of one family talk Spaniſh, and thoſe 
of another Engliſh ? Why ? Becauſe from 
their infancy, their cars have been habitu- 
ated to theſe particular ſounds. "But if 
they had been born in Perſia or in China, 
would not they have acquired with equal 
| facility, the pronunciation of theſe nations? 
If therefore a man has no opportunity of 
hearing the language of his own ſpecies, 
if he is brought up among the beg ts of the 
foreſt, what ſounds then will he utter? 
What but thoſe which he has' conſtantly 
heard? The bleating of the ſheep, the 
neighing of the horſe, will appear to him 
his natural ſpeech. He may indeed exert 
every tone of anger, grief, pain, joy, or 
terror, with much more expreflive variety 
than other animals, becauſe the power 
of ſuperior ſentiment and finer ſenſa- 
tions, modulates untaught, the organs of 


voice! 
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voice! But how can he be ſuppoſed to pro- 
nounce the language of articlation, which 


7 is only the reſult of example and habit? 
* This is no fanciful ſpeculation. It was 
1 exemplifyed in the man who was caught 
By in the woods of Hanover, and ſome others, 
= who imitated ſuch ſounds of animals as 
Ie were adapted to their organs, but nad nos 
2 idea ons any other language. LLP ASE | 5 
na, 
55 If therefore the human voice is only the 
ns! imitation of ſuch ſounds as are moſt fa- 
4 of miliar to us, or in which we are moſt care- 
my fully inſtructed, it muſt follow, that the 
| cn EAR is the medium by which theſe ſounds | 
wy are conveyed. What then muſt be the 
ay ſituation of thoſe, who from their infancy 

. have been deprived of hearing ? They muſt 
bim naturally be ſpeechleſs. They always are. 
e If it was NATURAL for man to ſpeak, he 
EY: ” would exert that action as ſoon as the or- 
riet) gans were capable, whether he was taught 
Ae it or not. But if no ſuch inſtance can be 


found, where a perſon born deaf was ever 


known 


B ee een dee rin GE een Aironet Fr RA nah ton 
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known to utter articulate ſpeech (unleſt | 

- from the mechanical principles i in the laſt 

ſection,) we may then ſafely conclude, 
that the art of ſpeaking, is as much the 
effect of imitation and ſkill; as the art of 
writing, or of we yo * * 
8 Fhoud.. | Tr 


It a may be objected, that ſuch 


an aſſertion ſeems to contradict what I for- 
merly advanced on the dignity of the voice, 
that it was one of the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
[raters of man above the animals; but it 
will be aſked, how can that be charac- 
| teriſtic of any ſpecies, when at the fame 


time, the exerciſe of it is not NATURAL. 


'To obviate this objection, let it be ob- 
ſerved, that when nature is ſaid to beſtow 
any faculty, ſhe enly gives the ORGAxs 
or ABILITY of uſing and exerting it to ad- 


vantage. But if theſe organs are altogether 
unemployed, how can we ever be con- 
| * of e g them? Perhaps the 

| 8 


rere 


* 
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great ſu oerjooity_ of man over other ani- 


mals, is * becauſe he is capable by culti- 
vation and art, of diſplaying ſuperior 
powers. But if he entirely neglects that 


cultivation and that art, he ſeems to be 


removed but a ſmall degree above the 
moſt ſagacious of the brutes. In the pre- 


ſent caſe, although the faculty of articu- 
culate ſpeech belongs to his nature, yet 


without attention and art, he can never 


exert it with propriety or gracefulneſs, 


and without EXAMPLE, he never exerts 
it at * 92 [BI 


| Ales all; -Þ-wouldnct-be "tics 8 


" infer; that while the beneficent Au THOR ü 
of NATURE has ſo largely endowed the 


beaſts of the field and the birds of the air 
with a particular language of their own, 
ſufficient to indicate their feelings and de- 
ſires; that man, the lord of them all, 
ſhould be left deſtitute of this faculty. By 
no means. We find that not only his 
features, looks, and geſtures, repreſent 
3 nf... 
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moſt conſpicuouſſy the ſituation of. his 
mind; but that his volc E, ſtill more ex- 
ä preſſive, reſounds like an inſtrument at- 
tuned divinely to every varied impulſe of 
the paſſions, . This is a language known, 
and felt, and practiſęd, by every nation in 
the world; whereas any particular ſpecies 
of ſpeech; is- uſed only by a few. As this 
language of nature is the moſt univerſal, 
ſo it is likewiſe the moſt eaſily acquired. 
We know how difficult it is to inſtruct 
children or foreigners in the pronunciation 
and meaning of words to which they have 
been unaccuſtomed. But does the child 
or foreigner need any inſtruction to laugh, 
or cry, or indicate any of his mental ſen- 
ſations ? To crown the whole, this natu- 
ral language is more intelligible and 
powerful than any other. Do not the 
ſhrieks of pain, the wailings of grief, the | 
ſadden-. burſts of anger, affect us more 
ſtrongly than the moſt judicious combi- 
nation of Words, if the words are unac- 
companied with their: proper tones. 

b Having 


Mrs 


ef ks f ren 20 


"Having ; Aud MET? to demon- 
1 that the general language "which 
belongs to our ſpecies, i is the TONES of _ 
PAS SION , and that the uſe of letters is 
human invention, we proceed now to ilk 
a view of theſe two kinds of utterance 
when united. Here they will appear to 
double advantage. The tones of nature 
will give ſpirit and variety to articulate 
| ſpeech, and articulate ſpeech Will give 
energy and e to dhe e Ener of 


nature. t Jeg 


That the fimple "ſounds are the beſt 
adapted for the purpoſes of communĩ- 
cation, appears from this, that by their 
different arrangement and mode of pro- 


nunciation. they not only can expreſs our 


ideas 1 in any particular language, but that 


every "language in the known world is 


compoſed of them, and them alone. They 
have been tranſmitted by the living voice, 
from one generation to another, even in 
8 \ Eivgdoms © WhO had never” learn- 


— 


ed to i hat in writin g. And 


when, men of different nations and dialects 


buaave accidentally been ſettled in one co- 
lony, they have as it were by mutual con- 


ſent, conſtructed a new language common 
to all, out of the jarring mixture of each. 


Although particular languages have thus 
encreaſed in copiouſneſs and harmony, yet 


ſtill the original conſtituents have been 


| almoſt the ſame. It i is only like erecting 
Aa beautiful edifice, out of the materials of 


ancient ruins. 


As the principles of the 1 HUMAN VOICE | 
are thus univerſally the ſame, we ſhall 


Inquire more minutely into the qualities 


and powers of this noble faculty, and un- 
fold the means by which every individual 
may exertit to the beſt advantage. Hitherto 
we have conſidered. the mode of its rok- 
MATTOR. But that is only like conſtruct- 
ing the inſtrument, and cauſing it to ſound. | 
The next Object, is the art of performing 
* it with propriety and command. 


PART. 
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=> HE E dt chen to eee 1s * 


p21 dhe knowledge of PRONUNCIA- 
© TION, by which every ſound in 

his ben own language is aſcertained: (Next to 

; WW that, is the practice of a quit articulation, 
| which reſults from the proper application 
of the organs of ſpeech, in the formation 


. of each letter. This will enable him to 
* remove, from the moſt obvious principles, 


) every heſitation or impropriety i in his mode 
— of utterance. Let us therefore ſuppoſe 
- that he has no natural nor acquired defect 


* in the uſe of his organs. That _ ſound - 
g 1s uttered RY and e gba 
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1 | Notwithſtanding this acquiſition ſo valu- 
* able and ſo uncommon, it is only the foun- 
1 dation on which the ſuperior ſtructure is 
EI to be erected. Strength, beauty, grandeur, 
i} utility, are yet a wanting. Although 2 
| publick ſpeaker pronounces with exact 
1 | 2” purity of tone, with diſtinct articulation, | 
| and with the moſt grammatical accuracy, 
yet without pathos, and energy, and grace, 
he is only the PICTURE of an Orator, life- | 
leſs and unſubſtantial. He indeed may not 
diſguſt, but he will never pleaſe; he may 
excite no criticiſm, but he will inſpire no 
admiration: To W . words of the 
n A 2 hes 5: 


We Eapnot 3 BLAME indeed but we may SLEEP, 


* 
3 in 11 81111 


hat e chen muſt he adopt to to 18. 
tain the hoble purpoſes of eloquence? He 
muſt firſt of all acquire the full command 
and ſtrength of his utterance. We: ſhall 
begin: with the moſt important and moſt 
neglected of all objects i in the art of read- 
ing and e 


— 
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'T muſt: remain an invariable maxim, 
I. chat every mental or eorporefl power 
IS! s rendered ſtronger amd more” expert by 
practibe and uſe This is no Where more 
eviderit; than in the exereiſe of the breath. 
of bas Agi zi % e Jai 003 ahi 
A powerful and well regulated voice is 
the moſt excellent; the moſt difficul t. Wa 
moſt; uncommon of all qualificatienis in a4 
* ſpeaker. The chief obſtacle in 5 
acquiring it, is the want of a due com- 
mand in the powers of reſpiration. U ; 
therefore WhO would wiſn to exert with 
propriety and grace, that moſt noble fa- 5 
— attend to the showing 
hints: oc, vis ond eesti ai n 


re: 4 „ ie 3 
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I. Always when you read or cel, 
learn to preſerve an ERECT ATTITUDE. ; 
When 588 blow through a flexible tube, 


the 


poſition. V 
ber, never decline your head or body to- 


prevent you from lolling on the c1 
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the air is expelled. with more quickneſs and 
facility when the tube is ſtraight, than when 


crooked, 14 From the ſame principle the 


wind- pipe, which conveys the breath from : 
the mouth and noſtrils, to the lungs, and 
from, thence, again outwardly, ſhould al- 


ways be 


hen you read in your cham- 


wards the table, but ſit upright, and hold 
the bock or paper on level i with your 
breaſt. When you ſpeak in publick, let 
the weight of your whole: body reſt upon 
your legs alone. If you turn to the right 
if to che left, on your left foot. 


This will 


any thing before you, Which is ſo auk- 


ward to the appearance, and hurtful to the 
voice. Some ſpeakers there are, who form 


3 a circle with their head and breaſt, 
and keep their arms cloſely pinioned to 


preſſion of look, the dignity of attitude, 


the 


vi 
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the propriety or generef which arb I 
efſenrial to a* et Wecker muff be in- 
ene .Muot eil gainucd 
. nod1gas14 _ Wind n .nSbiv 
Mage your. THROAT: and NosTRIU s 
always;;ulear and open, Theſe are the 
paſſagesb through . which the brenth and 
voice ; are expelled, and the, ſmalleſt Obr. 
ſtructign in them produces an effactſimilarꝰ 
ta when wie n 
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a proper ly adapted ſſonl their ofſict Mhenni 1 
; dane benen dteaden bn bürta | j 
„ wind- pipe: doinanrto :rongheniand: j 
1 rain lip; rand ture; all wiſcl and) | 


beneficent, provides arremedycooAn wn 
uſual quantity of air lis i diſcharged: from: 
e the top of the lungs with alfudgem 
mn exploſion. called covGHING, which diſ- 
t, wages the obitruntidn” If the'thufd Ie 
to mainb, this ation 4 frequeiithyi repeRted. p 
„ oth r petition i'PeHfottbic by natars | 
to "tat the tioftfils, * me Uuilk "ahd 
fioleVHfore ofs rz fü. Weste it 
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Let the. ſpeaker, often habituate himſelf | 


to breathe ſolely. through. the, noſtrils by 
| ſhutting his mouth. This. practice; will. 
widen the cavity, and ſtrengthen the 
muſcles of the naſal paſſage; An object 
not ſufficiently attended to, neither. by 
our - ſpeakers nor ſingers. More depends 


upon it than we are apt to imagine; be- 


cauſe if the noſtrils are obſtructed, not 
only the three half-vowels m, u, ng, will 


be totally prevented, but even the other 


ſounds will be leſs open, clear, and me- 


lodious. Should not the ſpeaker be as care · 


ful to preſerve his natural organs in proper 
repair, as the muſician to inſpect and at- 
tune his inſtrument? And yet, the latter 
very ſeldom fails in this office, while the 
former is too often unattentive ye: un- 
eee 


+ $a © ® 


ers at gr tn is to ny oy in, and ex- 
pel the breath with the utmoſt. VEHE- 
MENCE and, bodily exertion... Without 
this, although the. paſſge through the 


wind- 


* 


the 


N wind-pipe. be never f * and open, it 
will only be like the chanel of a river 
properly cut, while, the ſtream is not 
thrown into it. Strong labour, violent 
motions, running, or whatever. accelerates. 
the animal fluids will give the air-veſlels in 


the lungs a more. elaſtic ſpring, and more 
eu action. 


Theſe vigorous and repeated effort of * 
breathing and ſpeaking will be moſt bene - 
ficial in the open fields, where the current 
of air is more freſh and rapid; they will 
not only ſtrengthen the voice, but alſo 
promote circulation, and be conducive to 
health. Hence the words of the philoſo- 


phical poet: „ 


—— Read aloud reſounding Homer's ſtrain, 

And wield the thunder of Demoſthenes. 
The cheſt, ſo exercis'd, improves its ſtrength ; 

* And quick vibrations through the bowels drive 
ex- The reſtleſs blood. EIT ARMSTRONG. | 


| Many. of our aſs PPT have had 
ha their powers of utterance enervated and te- | 
5 e ſtrained 


| and at ſchodl they have been put Solder 2 
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ſtrained in their younger years. At home 


falſe REE IME N. They perhaps have been 
told. chat it was not PRETTY, it was not 
genteel1 to breathe'too' ſtrongly, to roar out 
the words, and 'betlow like à clown; 1 5 
was quite vulgar, it grated their ears, & : 4 
was enough to FRIGHT a perſon.” The 


young gentleman takes the hint. He be- 

gins to peak FINE. He minces out his 
words, and warbles his modulations like ; 
an Tedtian” finger. What is the *conſe- > 
quehee 2 His voice as he grows up retains 

the ſame unmänl y düality. He dare not, 

he will not, he aber exert it. He fpeaks 

upon: the moſt irnportant, the moſt alarm- 


ing ſubjects, with the delicate tone of 2 | 
WE. —— ha ad 

: nan dots to band! 98 he nt t 
Let this Morn Boge of education 5 18 

be baniſhed" "from our land. Aſſfui ms the 54 
noble ſpirit of the Roman 8 They t 

| accuſtomed | their young , men:;to exerciſes | 2 
tc 


the moſt hardy and robuſti :. They devoted 
their early years to two objects; ; the art of 
Speaking, 


* 
* 
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Ann and the art of, War. Both were 
exerted with the ſame, unreſtrained:  ardor, 


1 intrepid boldneſs. Hence it was that 5 


they conquered i in the ſenate as well as in 
the field. They m made their very judges 
tremble. They overpowered every, heart 
by a torrent of eloquence ſtrong as the 
Artie edu and A as ide RO of 
hg e l rg 
dss us ci ens 01175 70 

* now, bo as en of falſe refine- 
| | meat, weare ſcarcely allowed to-BREATHE 
. m uch more:to; 1 peak. with energy and free- | 
dom. The hint I would offer to parents 
and teachers is this, never to diſcourage 
your young men from the utmoſt pitch of 
their exertion. When you ſec them blow- 
ing and panting with, great fatigue, prompt 

them to it. Let them have a ſufficient in- 
_ teryal , of relaxation, and they will renew 
their exerciſe with  redoubled ardor., If 
they can ſpeak five minutes to- day, with- 
out being exhauſted, they will ſpeak ten 
to- morrow with equal caſe. Never talk to 
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them er propriety and pracefulneſs s of 
ſpeech till firſt they have acquired ſtrength 
and command. This is the ſole foundation 
of all that is powerful and pleaſing in ut- 
terance. Never let them deſiſt till they are 


quite fatigued with their exceſs of labour, 
Do not imagine that this will injure their 


health or their ſpirits. No! it will im- 
prove both. For one youth that is hurt 


by exertion, a hundred are enfeebled by in- 


activity. The edge of our faculties is ſel- 
dom worn but by uſe, but it is very often 


RUSTED away by floth. It is ardent in- 


duſtry alone which gives the poliſh, the 
beauty, the brightneſs to human nature, 
ls it not therefore ſtrange that our youth 
5 ſhould appear ſo ſolicitous to s8PARE them- 
ſelves? Very ſeldom do they exert one 


HALF of the powers they are poſſeſſed of. 
But till once they exert the wHOL E, what- 


ever they attempt will be _—— and 
| confined. Pant 


From 


e TdHhESMEBEH: wn; 


From theſe few obſervations will appear 
the neceſſity of cultivating in tlie young 
ꝗpeaker, a forcible and free reſpiration: In 
ſhort; let him learn to draw in as great 
a quantity of air as his lungs can contain, 
and en it with 3 -moſt- Wn 


4 


force. 0 Ff+3-3 1 ; 1% 3.25 p54 ; 


IV. Another practice peculiarly neceſſary 
to thoſe who labour under a weakneſs and 
defect in the action of their lungs, is in 
the time of their reading or ſpeaking, to 
RETAIN their breath as long as poſſible. 
We are informed that the celebrated Gre- 

cian orator uſed frequently to repeat long 
ſentences as he walked or ran up hill, ab- 
ſtaining as long as he could from drawing 
in a freſh ſupply of air“ This perhaps 
might be the moſt ſalutary exerciſe for an 
who are afflicted with an aſthmatic diſor- 
der. The breath being long confined is 
heated and rarified, and by expanding the 
veſſels in the lungs renders them fit for 
receiving a larger draught of air. For the 


ſame 


rom 
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ſame rtaſon the, practice. of acting; on a 

wind- inſtrumegt. if proper intervals are 
allowed, muſt greatly promote the pur- 
Poſes of reſpiration; | But of all other bo- 
dily exerciſes, that of ſpeaking forcibly, 
and with long retention of breath, is the 
beſt preparation for acquiring the command 
of voice. | 


pc 12613 wth: : of 1 

| 3 have now-conſidered ſomè of the 
obaſons means to acquire that moſt ne- 
ceſſary ingredienti in a public ſpeaker, 
viz. freedom and force in BREATHING. | 
writers upon this ſubject. But as I have 
drawn! every practical obſervation in this 
treatiſe from Y O N EXPE RIENCE, 1 
found it neceflary.to depart from the beaten 

tract, and explore the ſubje& more mi- 
e chan has hitherto: been done. 1 


* 
# 9 „ „ ** : ** 8 
* * FP" p 5 z * % 7 8 - 1 2 
2 'F s 4 4 A 7 1 14 


ams Wan "uy with regard to the 
management of the breath, viz. to ſpeak 
with an erect” attitude, to practice fre- 


quently | 


1613238 I f 
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n open fields, to keep the paſ- 
ſages of: the throat and noſtrils as clear as 
poſſible; and to actjuire the command either 
of expelling the breath with the utmoſt force, 
or of retaining it in the lungs at pleaſure. 
Theſe:rules, I ſay, will not only pròmote 
the purpoſes of a maſterly pronunciation; 
but will likewiſe of all others be the moſt 
conducive to the preſervation or recovery 
of the health, as the circulation of the 
fluids, and the action of the breath, are — 
e in ee one another. 


: 14 ut: LF 4 ef 


„ nit oor out at wh nn 
Who, PO * not culti vate an art 
Ban dignity, 4 eee e Are and 
heals: are united) Bae! 13 145 11 OF 84115 
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STRENGTH of” VOICE. 
\N E Wee chat b after _ 
ſpeaker has acquired the full com- 
mand 'of his organs of reſpiration, that a 
„ | STRONG 
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STRONG: VOICE. muſt be the conſequence. 


This however is likewiſe to be gained by 


perſeverance and art. Do not we often 


behold men of the moſt robuſt habit of 


body, ſpeaking in public, with ſuch a weak 
puerile voice, chat if we ere to truſt to 
the teſtimony of our cars alone, we ſhould 
conclude that their conſtitution was quite 
enfeebled and decayed: From hence we 


may infer, that a ſtrong Bop is not al- 


ways accompanied with à ſtrong voice. 
This moſt eſſential quality of voice we ſhall 


* conſider in two views, viz. with regard to 


ſtrength of rox E, and ſtrength of ARTI- 
CULATION. The latter belongs more pe- 


culiarly to ſpeaking; the former is neceſſary 


both in ſpeech and ſong. To begin with 
the natural cauſes of a ſtrong and weak 
tone. 


| I 
, 1 : 1 5 ; ; ; 
& 5 : * 
5 * * * 6 


4 


. The degree of vocal power is in pro- 


portion to the quantity of air containetl in 
the lungs. When we would call upon a 
n at a diſtance, or exert any uncom- 


mon 


6 *. 4 5 ey N 2 225 5 
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mon mode of — we firſt of all 
draw in a larger ſupply of breath. I the 
free action of the lungs is any way obſtract- 
ed, the ſtrength of voice muſt be confider- 
ably diminiſhed. For this reaſon we are 


not able to ſpeak or ſing with much 0 
| _— 0 full meal: 5 


II. The en "Y tone > rides „Aden ths 
vigorous action of che ſides and mufcles 
that are employed in expelling the breath. 
People that are afflicted with a ſhortneſs 
and defect of breath have generally a a'weak 
voice. This does not ariſe merely from the 
confined/and relaxed ſituation of the lungs, 
but likewiſe for want of ſufficient preſfure 
to ſqueeze out the air that is lodged: in 
them. The ribs; together with the large 
muſcle called the diaphragm, are fomewhat 
ſimilar in their office to the boards and lea- 
ther of a pair of chamber bellows, which, 
when preſſed together, expel the air con- 
tained in them in a more violent or gentle 
anna according” to the action of the 


machine. 


machine, _ In vehement ſpeaking let every 
muſcle in the limbs and, body be ſtrained to 
their urmoſt, pitch; Let the ſides, cheſt 
and :lupgs.;have:: free and vigorous play. 
Such an enetciſe will greatly conduce to the | 
Grength! ff d du yorph uttebange. 110K 5 


YEH 
III. a nel cauſe for the . . 
neſs of tone, is the firm contexture of the 
vind- pipe and larynx, As all ſound ariſes 
from the vibrations communicated. tothe 
air by ſome elaſtic, ſonotous body, it muſt 
follow that the ſound muſt; be loud or ſoft, 
acęording to the refiſtive, quality of the 
body which, produces it. The chords of 
the glottis in young perſons are. ſoft and 
flexible, and unable to reſound with that 
clearnefs of. tone which we perceive in the 
adult. For the ſame obvious reaſon male 
and female voices are in an ſo ät 
in 1 flnalipy. af ſtrength. 1 10 *. 4 B 10013751 
00 Ma 26d) 12045 Rahe bing ann 
IV. The voice is likewiſe eee * 
CO as it paſſes. through the, un- 


equal 


2 ef 8 5 ip e * | Ich 


equal cabilfes ö of the moôuth and Büöſtrils. 
When We ſpeak through'' a long winding 
vaült, tlie ſtream ef vcalized ait ren ay” 
ſo call it) being daſhed from de to fide, ig 
much mbre*ſonofous' chin whet we” 

in the open fields, where it” eſtdjies ' on 
every ide without” öbſtruction. er 
like wiſe that by üttet ting Sicht in 10W 
key, we'can make it much ſtronger't chan in 
a high; becauſe by depreffitig the: larynx,” 
the vocal paffage is lengthened. and the tes 


VILLE (1949 - 
wehe augmentad. iuoiflib (3 


1 wie the neten br che vocal Pl 
ariſes ehichy froin the conſtant and vigorous! 
uſe of them!. I have obſerved many per- 
| ſons; 'whb} on their firſt appearance i in pub- 
lick; labsured under à weakneſs and re- 
ſtraint of voice, but who, by eager and ; 
untreimitting price; acquired N ſufficient 
energy and comtnand in their mode of | 
utteranbe. We find that the feet, arms o or 
fingers $row larger and ftronger by eker 


eile. Why fh&ild*not'the rnb ef bl 


* produced 
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| produced K te, organs of , Ana- | 


the larynx of thoſe who had beep | remark- 
able for the powers of voice, they found 
the fibres « of the glottis more firm, griſly 


and claſtic. than uſual. This, no doubt, 
proceeded from the more vigorous action 
communicated to thoſe parts. Let none 


therefore, be intimidated at their firſt ſet- 
ting out, by their weakneſs of voice. La- 
bour and perſevering art will ſurmount 
every difficul ** 


den we have _ 8 that 
ſtrength of tone produced in the throat 
which conſtitutes a ſuperior command in 
ſinging. We ſhall find however that ſtrength 
of SPEECH ariſes. from n different thin 


It i 18 5 common n FOR * 85 5 
excellent of. our ſingers are in general defi- 
cient in. the powers of. : Pranunglation, and. 
ſpeakers, as ſeldom Ho 40 ſing — 

Lo We 
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We ONS” offer many. reaſons for this cir», 
cumſtance, ſuch as the genius or, bent of 
mind to one of theſe ſciences more than 
another; the great application and; time 


CT SS SW A474 


that each of them requires, and gur tog 

ſhort ſpace of life to attain excellence i in 

both, But laying. aſide, .theſe ſpeculations, 

we ſhall examine this ſubject from natural 

and mechanical principles. The ſtrength. 

of voice for ſinging ariſes from the tone 

produced in the throat ; but the firength 

in ſpeaking ariſes. either from the, impulſe 

of the breath, as in the aſpirates, or the 

cloſe con) junction 1 the organs, as in the 

mutes, or the vocal tone, as in the vowels, 

or from both the vocal tone and, the, con- 

| junction, of the organs, as in che half. 

vowels. From hence we ſee how much | 

more complicated. and difficult tha practice 
of ſpeaking is to. that of ſinging. , If u we 

take. a View, of. our. publick Tpeakers,. 55 


- 


4 4 &< 


all eher, N x I Nn eee, * 
Many SH. are whoſe: vocal tone is ſuffi⸗ 


ciently 
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ciently powerful; they bawl and bellow in 
ſuch a manner that it may juſtly be ſaid they 


{peak fs loud: that they cannot be heard. 
But this is not ſpeaking—lt i 1s Thouting— 


It ' is an undiſtinguiſhed clamour. Such 
155 may perhaps acquire an excellence 


finging, where the articulation 1 is not re- 
Erde. But they are quite oppolite to the 


321 Arn 


idea of ergy i in eech. Ta finging the 


foll6witi lines: 4 11118 ant -, ; 1 he bod | 710 : : 
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1 ck the conquering hero comes! 
Scüund the e beat che drums. 


Ti 
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your power to this air of mule; you will 
natutally* pronounce'the harſher ind unvo- 


cal letters as rapidly as you can; leſt they 
obſtruct the full ſtream of modulation. So 


far you are right, if the TUNE alone is 


your object. But if you are to ſpeak theſe 


lines, EVERT found. muſt be protiolnted 
ALIKE ſtrong. Here you muſt attend both 


to the loudneſs of tone, and the nervouſ- 
N Reid | neſs 


pre 


vib 
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neſs of pronunciation.” Let your particular 
attention de employed to the juſt and for- 
cible action of the organs employed. For 
inſtance ;| in the n, B, and 5, let yout lips 
be cloſely preſſed together; elſe the ſound 
of the firſt will be. too obſcure, and the ex- 
ploſion of the two laſt, tod feeble. For 
the ſame reaſon, let the top of: the tongue 
be applied with: all your ſtrength'to.the fate. 
part of the palate in n, d. and 2, and the 
root of it to the hinder part im ag, g and 4. 
Thus, and thus alone, ſhall you give theſe 
articulations their genuine and graceful 
tone. Every muſician directs his pupil to 
preſs his fingers on the aif- holes, or ſtrings 
of the inſtrument, as cloſe as he can. The 
effect is obvious. And ſhall-not the teach- 
er of pronunciation be equally careful to 
enforce the very firſt principles of his. art? 
To go on; let the ſpirited ſound of 7 be 
produced with che moſt rapid and rough 
vibration of which the tongue is capable. 
The ſound of 1 will likewiſe be clear and 
liquid in proportion to the firm poſition of 
. 5 _— 
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theltohgue . Let the. breath be expelled 
with the: utmoſt force between the teeth 
and the. tongue in the two ſounds of th, 
and like wiſe between che teeth and lips in 
the F and v. Letithe aſpirates of / and 
ſh be as ruſtling as poſſible, while their kin- 
the cleareſt energy. An ſhort, learn to ace © 
_ quirs chat cloſeneſt and compreſſion in pro- 
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noticing the conſonants, which alone can 


conſtitute the bcauty and. ſpirit of pablick- 


ſpeaking. | HON 1:£{} 4 3e 4 <1 F TTY Einl. 


I THESE 


A have been 5 minnits! in.theſe AU 


- 1 _ *% ro 54.4 es : 
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with regard to ſtrength of articulation, 


from a conſciouſneſs of its great utility in 
the delivery of a diſcourſe. It not only 
gives pleaſure to the hearer, but EAS E to 


the ſpeaker. It perbaps may appear a pa- 


radox, that abe nal nervous pronunciation 
ſhould be the eaſieſt. I will explain my- 


ſelf. 


er 


Suppoſe 1 was to n, this 


„„ DP WY TO” OY en 


S Theſe 


eſe 


— 


of 1 b E C H. ng 
..i; Theſe arg thy glorious works, garent of 1 


, Almiz hty thine, this univerſal frame, £ 
"The us WondPous fair, thyſel f how wondrous then 


1 is. Jo mort u ene 

If IT allow the whole: force of hn bb to 
eſcape on the vowels e, a, y, o, ion, &. 
and neglect the cloſe application of the 
conſonants, What is the conſequence ? 
The breath being thus allowed to flow. out= 


wards without much obſtruction, imme- 


diately exhauſts the hangs: A freſh draught - 


of air is neckſſary. It is expelled by the 


ſame indiſtinet vociferation, and the ſ peaker 
18 quite fatigued in much leſs time than he 
would Have been by the practice of firm. 


and' juſt pronunciation. For example. 


When you'are blowing through a pipe or 
hollow feed, if you put your finger into 
the end of the tube, the courſe of the air is | 
intercepted, and you are enabled to conti- 


nue longer in blowing with the ſame breath. 


In like manner if language conſiſted only 
of vowels, the breath would flow out un- 

ehe but! in pronouncing the con- 
| =O. | ſonants 
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| fonints, the Tips are often ſhiut, and the 
tongue often applied cloſe to the Palate, 
by which means the ſtream of air is 
either retarded or totally intercepted. But 


if the air is retarded, the lungs muſt 


be longer in diſcharging thenmiſelves, and 
if fo, the ſpeaket will not have — 
for ſuch. frequent ſupplies of breath. 


TIC Nen e 2 TIT 


© Theſe are ſome of. the pc aol which 


eee from the ſtrong and compreſſive 
action of the organs in pronunciation. We 
have now unfaſded two objects to be con- 
ſidered in acquiring a powerful and com- 
manding utterance, viz. ſtrength of vocal 


tone, and ſtrength of articulate ſpeech. | 


Both of theſe are ſo neceſſary to the orator, 
that unleſs they are firſt attained, it is necd- 
leſs for him to ei a farther. 5 


| | That theſe oy with qo to the vi- 
gorous exerciſe of the breath and voice, 
| may be reduced. to practice, let the young 
ſpeaker re retire daily to ſome lonely apart- 
| ment, 


of 8 P E E CH. * Ivy. : 


ment, or to the e unfrequented fields, where | 
be may exert, unreſtrained, every. mental 7 
and corporeal power. 0 Let him imitate the 
renowned Demoſthenes, who, to remove 
the weakneſs and heſitation of his voice, 
loudly declaimed on the ſea ſhore, while 1 
the waves were daſhing againſt the rocks. | 
Let his firſt object be the manlineſs and 
ſpirit of his pronunciation, independent · 
of harmony or ſweetneſs. Theſe will be 
acquired. in due time, provided the proper 
foundation; is firſt laid for them. 


CHAP, Il. 
| Gnaexev: ProNU NCIATION, 


'T is - 208; -ancngh Hind phat yoice be | 
I 1 it muſt likewiſe be agreeable. 
There muſt be ſomething to fill and delight 
the ear. If we receive ſo much pleaſure 
from the ſkilful modulations of the ſinger, 
how much more ſhall we receive from the 
ways of a well poliſhed diſcourſe, which 
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s allected at once te the eye, the ear, | 
the underſtanding, the imagination. and 
the heart! There is ho fituation i in — | 


life where ſo many faculties are diſplayed, 


and fo many entertained at the fame time, | 
But to proceed regularly in our plan. We 


ſhall mention ſome of the qualities which 


render pronunciatioh. the 1 moſt v pleaſing to 


the car, 'T 


I. Paddladut to acquire a. ROUNDN ESS 
and openneſs in your ſpeech. Let there 


be nothing ſhrill or ſqueaking in it. Some 


| ſpeakers pronounce with great diſtinAnels 


and yet there is a ſmallneſs and puerility 
in their tone, which is very unſuitable to 


the grandeur and dignity of publick Elo- 


quence, The Greeks who carried the fine 


arts to greater perfection than any nation 
vhatſoever, were remarkable for this os ko- 


TUNDUM, this full and flowing articula- 


tion. Roundnefs of voice may be ac- 
quired by depreſſing the tongue and jaw, 
and enlarging the cavity of the mouth i in 


_ the 


* 


2 heard in the words fall, ſhore! Xe 


” *FREſe when wal” pronounced, 5 ive” | 
a | Lodi and fulneſs to the voice,” fel. 


ly graceful in publics eikilg.” 


For inftaic in welt Hs. 


N [iq 152 g 1 v3! 3 7 
O wong eee 1 hack! 5 
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Look'ſt from thy ſole dominion, like the Gad js 


Of this new world; at whoſe ſight all the ſtars 
Hide their: diminiſh'd Fn to ſhes I 1 


7 86 (5: . +I 


| Here che vowels in 0 gt 1 zh; crown 4 
bel, Jol, gid, new, world, whoſe, Ut; call, | 


are diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt by br? 
deepneſs' of 1 tone. They form a plealing 


| contraſt” ot thoſe that are more lender 


E 1 + * 
and acute. al e 
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Ansdr peice that will tend nd 


to che agrecableneſs f ſpeech, is to pro- 


22 


nounce the vowels of : any paſſage Wirt He 667 


the conſonants, in the yay ame manner 
. Wen J6 6ined to them. This may aps 


the 1 of FEE This i is 
particularly neceſfaty in the four "Broad 7 
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pear difficult at firſt, becauſe it is hardly 
eyer attempted. - But the advantages of it 
will ſoon appear. Suppoſe that there are 
ten ſyllables in one line, and chat i in each 
of theſe ſyllables there are one or two 
vowels, why may not the vowels be pro- 
nounced by their own ſeparate, independent 
quality, as well as when they are com- 
bined into words. A little attention will 
make this uſeful exerciſe Fm 


It may 1 be proper to obſerve, 
that as every ſyllable (except the laſt of 
netele, ſeeptre, and ſome others) contains 
| 2 vowel or dipthong, theſe ſounds ſhould 

ö never be dropt in the pronunciation. Our 
language ſeems now to be loaded with too 
many conſonants. We have almoſt ba- 
niſhed the vowel in ed, eth, eff, &c. Nay, 
cuſtom has gone ſo, far, as 40 leave: out the 


„« 


. Inſtead of pronouncing the words Ae 
ſpacious, ſubbtantial, as, if they ere wrote 
paſtyon, ſpeſhyous, fubſtanſtyal, our gramma- 


rians 


te 
An 


ſyllable of theſe words Sun, ſous, ſhall 


tians * a us to 3 the Jaſt 


leaving out entirely the vowel J 0 . 
which | tends greatly. to ſoften and har 


monize the pronunciation. In hart, the | | 


general rule we would wiſh to eſtabliſh, 


is to admit all the vocal ſounds which can 
| with. propriety be introduced, and to pro- 
nounce them with all the openneſs, clear-. 


neſs, and freedom, of which the organs 
are + capable. 


I Another very ; efſential 900 of 
graceful pronunciation, is a ſmooth and 


ready tranſition from one ſound to another. 


Some ſpeakers . ſeem ſo intent upon a diſ- 
tint articulation, that they DWELL upon 
every ſound, and paſs from one to another 
with the utmoſt difficulty and labour. 
This gives an air of harſhneſs and con- 
ſtraint to language, which ought by all 


means to be avoided. There is ſuch a 


mutual ſympathy between the ears of the 


e and the ene of che ſpeaker, 


that 
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= that WRafsber ſeems to give pain to the 
Itter 2 will produce the ſame ſenſation i in 


the former. Although every articulation 
muſt be ſounded juſtly and forcibly, yet 
the tongue, lips, and other organs, muſt 
be  habituated to ftart rern N o * 


r £4 F 


to TOY thee free Fn of the voice 


and breath. They muſt be as expert” in 
their office, as the fingers of a maſterly 


performer on an inſtrument. This alone 

will give ſmoothneſs to the voice, becauſe 
the Elements of language ſo jarring in 
| themſelves, are hence mingled into the 
moſt agreeable union. As the Thades in 


painting, and the diſcords in muſic, have 
the moſt pleaſing effect when Judiciouſly 


contraſted; fo the harſher and- more dif- 
ficult ſounds blended with the more ſmooth 


and flowing, render the pronunciation 


moſt perfect. This effect can be gained 


oaly by the quick and eaſy practice of 
uttering the ſimple ſounds in thei almoſt- 


Fi ”* 


infinitely-yaried combinations,” oed 


. m 
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the, pronunciation « of the ſounds, x 1em-. 
ſelves 3 5 we ſhall. next. take! A view 20 chem 
when, _unijed into SYLLABLES. | Here, the 
beautiful. variation of q quantity preſents 11 


ſelf ag, t] the | next Object of our attention. x 
The knowledge of long and ſhort Tyllables, 
is the moſt excellent and moſt neglected 
quality in the whole art of pronunciation. 
The diſputes of our modern writers on 
this ſubject, have ariſen chiefly from an 
_ abſurd notion that has long prevailed, viz: 
that there was no difference between the 
 aceent and the quantity, 3 in the Engliſh 
language; that the accented ſyllables 
Vere always long, and the unaccented, 
always ſhort.” An abſurdity” 16 glaring, | 
does riot need à refutation. Pronounce 
any one line from Milton, and the EAR 
| will determine whether or not the ac- _ 
cent and quantity always coincide.” Very 
ſeldom they do. Others have attempted | 
to reduce the quantity of our ſyllables to 
the ſtandard of the Antients, But how 
| 1 
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can we propoſe a ſtandard of which, we are 
þ entirely ignorant? ? If we had heard Homer 
recite his verſes, or Cicero pronounce his 
orations, we then might judge with Cer- 
tainty concerning the length 'of the Greek. 
and. Latin ſyllables, But as we have 
never had chat opportunity. we muſt. give 
up all pretenſions to this ſpecies of critical 

knowledge. | 


Il we imagine that the Antients placed an 
acute accent on every long ſyllable, we ſhall 
be ſtill more bewildered... We muſt then 
read the following. line as jf accented thus 


Tityre, tu patule recubin, fub feginine es. 


but ſuch a e af mfg contradicts 

the authority of Quintilian, who informs 
us that the Latins never pronounced the 
laſt ſyllable of a word with an acute ac- 
cent: whereas, by this ſcheme we ſound 
the words patu/ze anten, like cee 
einen E 


my 
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nominated ſhort pronounced ſhort, we 


ſhall find that our preſent mode of read- 
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Fae. cine, * roje qui primis ab ore 


Here, agreeable to the analog of che 
Engliſh; every Jucicious reader will pro- 


nounce the ſyllables vi and c in the words 
virum and cano, long, which is 7 CY 


to the nile ok antient profody. 


* 


A1 ir we ee is vicky 91 


lables were by tbe Greeks and Romas 
 COMPUFED to be long which were not in 


reality long. Here we are at a greater loſs 


than ever. Amidſt this uncertainty with 
regard to antient quantity, what ſcheme 
are we to adopt? The moſt obvious and 


fimple one that I know, is ſtill to retain 


| : ; the 
„ 0 4 0 


ef SPEECH uy 
O ache other - kund, if we imagine | 
that every Sable by the Astieats 
denominated long Was abſolutely P- 
| notweed' long, and every ſyllable de- 
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the ade of a juſt articulation, and; pro- 
 nounevevery: ſyllable. according to ats pat 
2 ſteucture. If iti conſiſts of fix 
FPS; a8 the word Arengtb, let each of 
theſe, ſoundꝭ be diſtinctly utteted. This 
rule is applicable. to every ſyllable in the 
Engliſh language. Let the four ſounds in 
rinth be pronounced with equal. length 
and propriety in the words corintbian or 
labyrintb, and ral in rally or natural! We 
all however for the, ſake. of- perſ picuity, 


dixide She.) en weng into long 
Hort, and komm mm. 
dne 41 11140 n 
The longeſt 1 of Gilables, x are 
thoſe that end in a vowel, ſuch, as mo in 
Ddarmanius. ſole i in conſole, &c. This only 
takes place when the accent falls upon 
fuch a ſyllable. In the words harmony, 
conſolation; the ſeat -of the accent is re- 
moved, vhich varies the quantity of the 
above: mentioned ſyllables. When a mono- 
 Hfllable "which is unemphatic ends in a 
en it is e ſhort, but when the 
. 5 emphaſis 
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| emphaſis. 18 placed. upon it, it id alwa 70 
long: This is oftewexemplifyed in he, we; 


me, you, they, Who, io, do, Ke. hen 
theſe worgs are uſed in aſk ing: aftirming; 
or bear any _— a ag a "ga 
tence." 23 8figms. 10 DI mils batt 
- lien 9 eU Mahns i 


on Aue hand, suOR T 1 art 


| en in any of the ſix mutes, as cu, 


FHlables: 5 foiind: ne be lengthetwd; 


becauſe the cloſe poſition of the organs in- 
tercepts both the breath and the voice. For 


this reaſon xp" are neceſſarily and ĩnva- 
0 ort. If another conſonant i inter- 
veen the vowel and mute, as rend. 

"ou 70 . — is een 26 me- 


* 5 


* 


ether 2 aan - tet 

The ui vai of bien called 
coMMon, are ſuch as terminate in a balf 
vowel or aſplrate. For inſtance, in the 
words run, ſwim, cruſb, puri, the conclud- 
ing ſound can be continued or ſhortened 
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and which are ſhort in pronuncilitibad Wo: 
find that accented or emphatic ſyllables, 
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can be lengthened, Wege pen 


it in whatever quantity we. pleaſe. 
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bliſhed. In the firſt place, we find that 
even henengft Id Gilablelodurods akt 
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ſtill 
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in longer, according to the number of 
. they contain. For the 
lame reaſon, the three words rap trap firap = 
ey SF ut 
thay the Joſt. IE | 


Anc her  yariation | in 1 e of 
ſyllables, ariſes from the 102 4A which the 
words cotivey. For inſtance in that cager 


1 that I with e 
Au medlitatian or the thoughts of love, 5575 
May beef do n revenge. © 


Here, although the ſyllables haſte, know, 
ta, thoughts, ſweep, are naturally long, 
they are pronounced much quicker than 
if they had belonged to a ſentence which 
expreſſed the ideas of dlowneſs or diff 


culty. 34 * 30 13 


Upon the whole, 1 no and 
un andard can te adopted to determine the 
ation of Hllables with regard to 


one 
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nrg pages Ipched up, and this long 
exhauſted by he maſt. violent aſthmatic 


fit. To remedy. a mode of utterance fo 


imppoger And ungraceful, let him cles to 
agquirg the, hake, the. Swell, the: full. 
loving tene gn g vega. Jaynd... The 
beauty of this is evident in our, maſterly 
fgerſs h gre 2ught, to .ralicye; thais 
DAN oi ANA; qur gra, by. he aol 
pleaſing continuation and variety of tone. 
— — aid Almoſt eglegted 
by — is; indeed nente | 
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a weak and fainting tone. What they 
gained- in time, they loſt in power. To 
overcome thiy defect, let them be taught 
to begin with a gentle exertion, and 5 
at 


tithe to increag it, Alf they attain 
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is che effect of long praiice and attention 
The firſt thing to be acquired by the young | 
ſpeaker, is xx TEA of o Without 
this, all his attempts at harmoriious cadence 
will de unſuccefsful. Althaugh it is hot me- 
reſſiry that the accompliſhediOtatos ſhould 
be a maſter in emulic}} yet ĩt may be proper 
to difect, atfirit, the gradatlons of His voie 
by an inſtrument: Lat: him aſcend his 
| utmoſt extent by full tones, and then by 
ſemitones; 3 after that, let him be taught 
46) fall 1 aſd prbgreſſioir do the ode 
pitch. of ena e 1% 
„ uf zun wall lO wor Mn 
Alg his: vdice may be of 4 nel 
compaſs at firſt, lee hit fot- deff 
Conſtant practice will rentley it extenſive. 
I habt known forne;/ wN w fen they began 
to ſing, ſeacerly- could ulverd y full tes 
on the; ſcale; und yet; buvigerus fert 
to excel wre enabled in a fe yea to 
command above two octaves. The organs 
| of voice are more extenſive and flexible 
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Sbaubeß. een it in Saperste Cam 
' eng it 
morecion Je- in, our mouth, Rom -thele 
expenuments,"! is wit / not, ;eyagent that the 
gradation af tone on any inſtzument, aries 
from cauſss/ mi lax to wha, .ind in the 
which im common breathing: are. in a ſemi- 
d ular poſtion, and oh rably i ſeparated 
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- muſic Anand actuate chiefly the Anse 
of the larynx, and leave the tongue and 
other organs almoſt unemployed. But 
the tone of ſpeaking does not demand 
ſuch nice diviſions in the throat. Its in- 
tervals are more ſeparate _ _. and 
its ms more confined. : 


5 ; roms all der n * appears 
| that the finger has occaſion for a greater 
variety of keys than the ſpeaker.” But this 


does not ſuperſede the neceflity the latter 


has of cultivating an equal number. The 
natural extent of the voice, is about two 
ectaves, that is 12 full tones or 24 ſemi- 
tones. Suppoſing therefore chat the ſpeaker 
can aſcend 6 notes above: the medium of 
his voice, and 6 below it; although ſome 
of the higheſt and loweſt keys may be im- 
perfect in articulation, and: difagreeable to 
the car, yet fill the medium of his voice 
will be more fweet and powerful according 
to his extent of tone, or the 6:ngmnber of 
2 bn. 5 
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Upon the whole, altho I would not ad- 


his time to the practice of ſinging, (6 Ys 


d fidering the ſhortneſs of life, and the va- | 
N= riety of interruptions to our improvement) 1 
1d yet I ſhould imagine it neceſſary to acquire 


finger, provided he ſtill retains that ; energy 


of Acud which we have recom- 
mended as the firſt and moſt important 


After 8 . has oradtiſed for A 
conſiderable. time all the variety of keys 
of which he is capable, let him cultivate 
an eaſy: and ſmooth tranſition from one to 


they will ſpeak one part of a ſentence in 2 


the moſt diſcordant fqueak. This is per- 
haps done to ſhew their variety of, keys. 
5 It 


viſe our young orator. to devote much of 


all the compaſs even of the moſt perfect 
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another. Some declaimers there are ſo 
| friſky and bouncing in their tone, that 


low, murmuring voice, and in a moment 
make a ſudden leap over the interval of 
five or ſix notes, and grate our ears with 
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K pots indeed mot variety. But remem.- 
ber that all inſtantaneous tranfitions are 


ungraceful, unleſs directed by: Judgment, 
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Mebion ET, MANAGEMENT of the 

EE a Voice. AE 

J Aving thus conſidered the great ad- 

vantage of acquiring an EXTENT of 

tone, we proceed now to an object the 
moſt ee and moſt l o all, 


Sr 
3 12 1 


7 Thiere is in every voice a certain Nn 
or key in which we can ſpeak with the 
greateſt energy and eaſe. Whether it ariſes 
from the ſtrudture of the organs, or from 
the power of cultivation, we find an amaz- 
ing variety in this natural pitch in differ- 
ent voices. Should a perſon of a nice- diſ- 
cerning ear attend to a number of people, 

even of the ſame ſex, converſing together 
| he 
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pitch 
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ariſes 
from 
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following method. Let him fix upon we 
one ſentence, and firſt pronounce. it. in 


the very tone which he uſes | in conver- 


ation. Let him preſerve the fame tone, 


but increaſe. the exertion. At laſt he will 
find that he can ſpeak much louder and 


ſtronger in the key of common coverſation, 
than in any other. That is the MEDIUM. 
of his voice. Nature: dire&s us to Ipeak 
in that tone which is the moſt graceful 


and eaſy. In ſhort, if we-wiſh ta appear 


to advantage in any publick addreſs, we 


muſt diveſt ourſelves of all our R ADpING 
TONES Which we catched at ſchool. Theſe 


are generally much, HIGHER than our 


natural pitch. Our own ear an A 
ment will direct us in that which is the 


moſt een well enero tne 0 
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he will ſcarcely find two of their voices 
cxactly in uniſon. It is the office of eyery 
publick ſpeaker to know preciſely that pe- 
culiar pitch of voice which is moſt- natu- 
ral to him. He may diſcover it by the 
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for preſerving the medium of our voice 


is in the leaſt ineonſiſtent with the uſe of 


that variety of keys which we have recom- 


mended in the laſt ſection. By no means. 


We find that although a ſinger can per- 
form the: fame” air of muſic, with great 
propriety, in, many different keys; yet 
ſtill there is one which may be called the 
maſter or predominant tone, which is the 
moft eafy to himſelf and moſt agreeable 
to others. That is the tone whether he 


' ſings treble, tenor, or baſs, which is the 


medium of his voice. It is the fame in 
ſpeaking. . It muſt be acknowledged how- 
ever, that an accompliſhed finger or 


| 5 s 1 » ä { 
fpeaker may exert his vocal powers with 


great command, in -mbre keys than one. 
Thoſe immediately above, or immediately 


below his medium, wa be the moſt na- 
wre and ple. 


But 1 a 1 n his 
voice in its ones pitch, will it not injure. 


. the 


INC. 


his 
jure 


the 


the harmony of his cadence; and madu- 


lation? Quite the reverſe. We obſerved 
juſt now, that a ſinger could perform the | 
moſt varied and extenſive piece of muſic in 


any particular key. Why then may nat 


the ſpeaker, in the ſame key, introduce all 
the cadence and harmony which belongs to 
the graceful pronunciation, of any one ſen- 
tence ? The modulation of a ſentence is in 
general not ſo extenſive as that of a ſong. | 
Dionyſius Hallicarnafſus has obſerved that 

the voice in ſpeaking never riſes higher, nor 
falls lower than three notes and a half. 


This we ſhall examine more particularly 


afterwards, But be it as it will, we muſt 
grant that if a finger can exert the moſt 
ertenſive modulations, and yet retain his 
medium, a ſpeiker” may certainly exert 
ulis modulitions (which are much more. 


—_— with: equal Ale. * 
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Fr rom hiſs Aubin it is very bios 
that to preſer ve the medium, and to ſpeak 
in a en, are very allüinet things. 

The 
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The one has no variation of tone, the 
öther admits of every poſſible: degree of it. 
If therefore the natural pitch of the voice 
zs conſiſtent with the HARMONY of ſpeech, | 
it muſt evidently promote the PROPRIETY 
and COMMAND of it, and iat for the fol- 
lowin 8 reaſuns. 


411 The n criterion of juſt ſpeaking is, 
when each of the articulate ſounds is ut- 
tered forcibly and diſtinctly. But we find 
that whenever we go beyond our natural 
pitch, we loſe the command of articulation. 
Our tones are weak, ſhrill, and broken. 
Every exceſs of paſſion has a tendency to 
ſtraiten the glottis, and render the voice 
more acute. This we may obſerve in the 
ſharp, hurrying voice of anger, the plain- 
tive wailings of grief, the clear-gliding 
warblings of joy. If, therefore, a public 
ſpeaker is deeply animated with his ſubject, 
his voice inſenfibly aſcends, and ſometimes 
is carried to ſuch a pitch that he loſes all 
command of it. Cicero informs us, that 


when 


when Gracchus, an eminent pleader at 
Rome, was in the vehement parts of his 
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diſcourſe, his voice became too high and 
ſqueaking. To remedy this inconvenience, 
he placed à ſervant behind him, with a 
pitch-pipe in his hand, who, at ſuch a 
time, ſounded a note in uniſon with the 
medium of his voice, on which he imme- 
diately deſcended to his uſual ſweetneſs. 


A ſpeaker of a lively imagination finds a 


greater difficulty in retaining the proper 
key of his voice, than in any other branch 


of his art. His powers of ſenſibility are 
apt to hurry him beyond the command of 


reflection or of juſt pronunciation. It was 
from that conſideration that my Lord Bacon, 
in ſome part of his works, has advanced 
this very ſingular maxim, viz. that a pub- 


lie ſpeaker ſhould not in reality feel fo 


deeply what he utters, but only ApPEAR to 
feel, becauſe if he is REALLY affected to 


ſuch a degree, the force of nature will 


overpower. his faculties, and perhaps de- 
enn Kim altogether of voice, as we 


1 10 


obſerve 
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obſerve in ſudden. frights, violent rage, 
melancholy tidings, &c. which ſometimes 


produce convulſive, or even apoplectie fits. 
Although this principle is pethaps carried 
too far, yet we find that there is no quality 
ſo difficult to be attained as the proper 


command of the medium of our voice in 
the midſt of the moſt animated emotion. 


How important then is the rule of the 


great Shakeſpear, that. in the very tor- 
rent, tempeſt, and even whirlwind of 


our paſſion, we ſhould acquire and beget 


*© a temperance that may give it ſinooth- 


eſs,” Our injunctions concerning the ma- 
nagement of the voice are not intended to 
carb the im petuoſity of nature, but only 
to. direct it properly. The WwaIREwI np 


of paſſion muſt ſtill be allowed to rage, but 


Judgment, all ſerene and watchful, ſhould 
fix at the helm, conduct the blaſt, and 
prevent it from riſin 8 to — 1 


l The 1 true end of die is perſuaſion; ; 


but when we behold A ſpeaker fa agitated 
by the enthuſiaſm of his feelings, that he 


ſeems 


s ch. 
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terance, we eee me 
ence of frenzy or madneſs, and will ſcarcebly 
allow our ſelves to be affected by him. But 
when he gives way to all the ſtrength of 
emotion, and at the ſame time preſerves 
the propriety of ſpeech and key, then it is 


that his animated addreſs will appear the 
reſult of immediate: conviction, and force 
its way irreſiſtibly into our hearts. This 
rule concerning the management of tlie 


voice is ſd little regarded, that aimoſt one 
half of our public ſpeakers are either deſti - 

ute of variation of tone, of when theß 

happen to be animated, they loſe * 
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70 el both: theſe inconveniences, 
let the utmoſt cars be taken of the tones 


of young perſons when they are learning 
to read. Then it is that the fimple and 


natural mode of converſation is generally 
laid aſide, and one adopted in its ſtead 
which is imitative, affected, and artificial. 
Amongſt 


ODS. 2 
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Amongſt other improprieties in cultivating 


the voice in children, there is none more 


pernicious: than the cuſtom of teaching 


them to read in a much higher key than 
| when they ſpeak. I have often. obſerved 
a perſon, who, when converſing on ſome 
ſerious ſubject with the moſt agreeable pro- 


priety, chanced to take up a book where 
perhaps the ſame ſubject was treated. 


Mark the contraſt. He begins to read. 


His voice is elevated two or three notes 
higher. It is quite unnatural and affected. 


ls it not ſtrange: that we ſhould: imagine 


reading to be an exertion of the vocal 


powers different from ſpeaking. If we 
uſe the ſame words, and are animated with 


the fame feelings, ſhould not we expreſs 


them in the ſame manner? Whether 
we. receive our ideas from the ear as in 


converſation, or from the eye as in read- 
ing, or from the memory as in reciting, 
ought we not ſtill to utter them in that 
pleaſing ets nou command which na- 
ture * 2. 


wS ,< 3 LA 4 
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hut ie moſt pernicious conſequehce of 


this ullnatüraf mode bf reading is chat the 
very ſame tones are uſtd in public ſpeak< 
; ing. „Our clergy; who from their profer- 


ſion, and the topics they ſpeak upon, ought 


to wear hrivalled the palm of elo quenee — | 
1 3 have in general ſo cenfbund- 


ea of "reading and ſpeakeing, by 
ah che dne for Aer; that they per- 
form both in che very ſame manner. Whe- 


ther a diſeourſe is read or repeated, the na- ; 
tural medium of the voice is" i u general 
hic aſde. One thing is remrkable; that 


when à perſon is to addteſs à latge au- 


diene, be often elevates his voice to 2 
Hour pitch, inſtead of ſpeaking in a 
Lo#DzR"or ſtronger tone. We have al- 
ready obſerved that the voice becomes 
ſmaller;' and conſequently weaker; in pro- 


portion s the larynx aſcends and the glot- 
tis contracts. What euſtom then can be 


more injurious to the pur̃poſes of ſpeaking 


than to degenerate into a ſqueaking, inarti- 
culate tone, at the very time when the 
voice 
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voice ſhould be exerted aſs vigour * 


fulneſs ? If therefore the ſpeaker wiſhes to 
be heard at an unuſual. diſtance, let him 


rather. pronounce i in a lower key than in a 
higher. Let him ſtrain every ſine w, and 
put forth all his bodily ſtrength, but neyer 


let him violate the firmneſs and propriety 
articulation. I have often wondered that 
an object ſo important as the key of the 
voice ſhould be ſo much neglected. Every 
muſician knows the exact pitch of his in- 
ſtrument, and can ſound it from the loweſt 
to the higheſt note; and ſhall leſs care be 

taken to aſcertain the compaſs and adjuſt | 


the harmony of thoſe wonderful organs 
which, when ſleilfully uſed, are a thouſand 
times more-expreſliye and pleaſing than the 
beſt imitations of them that ever the world 
ſaw? Shall the various powers of the body 
be entirely at command in the moſt com- 
mon mechanical art, ant fhall a faculty fo 
noble and commanding as that of ſpeech 
he left to exert itſelf ungoverned and at 


anden ? The firſt rule is to preſerve that 


medium i 


of * E C H. - 


medium of n key of voice which is 
ſo little ſtudied and ſtill leſs reduced to 
The next object with regard to the ma- 
nagement of the voice is an advantageous 
place to ſpeak ii. Although this is gene- 
rally not ſo much in our own power as the 

former, yet more depends upon it than we 

are aware of. The impulſe of ſound in 
ſpeaking produces a ſimilar effect to that of 

throwing a ſtone into a ſmooth. pool of 
Water. In ſuch a caſe, a number of little 
curling undulations diverge from the centre 
of motion, and grow weaker and weaker 
as they advance from it. If the pool is 
ſmall, they daſh againſt the ſurtounding 
ſhore and return again. But if it is large, 
they proceed to a certain limit, according 
to the degree of impulſe, and then are loſt. 
In like manner, when we ſpeak in the open 
fields, the ſound proceeds upwards and 
downwards, backwards and forwards, and 
on e fide, without obſtruction. In 

t ſuch - 
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ſuch a fituation no eccho can be formed. 

But when we direct our voice to the ceiling 
of a room, or the arch of a vault,. we per- 
ceive an echo, or a repetition of the ſound, 
which is rebounded from the oppoſing ob- 
ject. Some places have too ſtrong an echo, 
others none at all. Both have their incon- 
veniences. When the echo is too ſtrong, 
the diſtinctneſs of pronunciation muſt be 


greatly. injured, becauſe the waves or vi- 


brations of air, as thoſe af water above- 


mentioned, meet one another, and mingle 


in confuſion. On the other hand, thoſe 


places which are too large, ſuch as many 
of our. churches, courts and halls, are not 


adapted to return, the ſound, and are no 


more ſeryiceable to the ſpeaker than the 


open fields. The medium between theſe 


two extremes is hen the voice is juſt ſuf- 


ficient to fill or agitate the air contained, 


without exciting a perceptible echo. Much 
however depends on the ſtructure of the 


houſe, and the place where the ſpeaker 


| ſtands, | If he ſpeaks. from the corner of a 


room, 


dom, —_ voice is more (RS: than 
from one ide of it, abceauſe i it is proyented 
from eſcaping behind, From this prin- 
ciple, thoſe. churches whoſe pulpit i is  placeff 
in the middle. are unfavourable to the voice 
becauſe, it ãs diffuſed all around. On the 8 
other hand, if, a gallery, or any other obs 

ſtruction is placed near the pulpit, and im- 


mediately, .fronting, the current gf v 

(if I merle ſpeak) is too pen brokepy — 
of the houſę. 9 F Or the · ſame wth 4 
ſounding board ſhould not be plac d te 
is moderately high, is much better adapted 
for ſpeaking than if it was long. The the» 
atre at Oxford, which is: almoſt.jn. the form 
of the letter D, is peculiarly well conſtrug- 
ted to encreaſe and extend the voice, eſpe- 
cially if che ſpeaker is ſituated in the ſemi- 
circular part. Upon the whole, We find that 
thoſe places where the voice is confined at a 
| proper diſtance behind him, and allowed to 


r : M | extend | 
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extend progreſſively before him, it will be 
exerted to the moſt agvantage. For this 
reaſon the common ſtructure of our theatres 
is ſo favourable to the ſpeaker. The 
ſound from the ſtage diverges in its pro- 


greſs, aſcends Higher, and ſpreads" wide 
WO dener the Rether it goes. dogs v7 


eil IH nel 236k 3C: 


A conſiderable effect like wiſe e from 
'the ſtate of the air. If a numerous com- 


epehed from without, the internal heat 


rarifies the air, and weakens the obſtruction 


of tlie voice. All found is àudible in 2 


 'preater' or leſs degree, according to the 
denſity or reſiſtance of the aerial fluid. If 


that fluid is rendered conſiderably thinner, 
the voice is diminiſhed, but if it is alto- 


gether removed, às in zn empty receiver, 
no ſound can be excited. Hence the phi- 


: loſophical cauſe why the voice is more ea- 


Kly heard in a room when it is cold than 
when it is warm, when it is empty than 
'when it is full. 

rt We 


y is aſfembled, and no communication 


i B PE E * A 155 | 
we haverndw confiderePthae-ſpecies of 


command inattorageeſohichy reſpects the 


proper key, mann ſpeak in. All 
remains is to offer x few hints on 
renmene ser the vice · or the art Uf 
managing, its exertion in ſuch a manner as 
to enable us to ſpeak as long as is nere ſſarx, 
without being too much fatigued or ex- 
ches Without this. moſt eſſential qua- 
lig), althgugh-zbe ſpeaker paſſeſſes, all the; 
graces f. pranunciation, although begives. 
way toy All. the. force of internal 
and of, eprporgal. 


kd Fs © ws 


gans, and preſervas uni- 
formly the, proper medium and;,command. 
of, his Voure, Jet, unleſs;henkes the fill gf, 


relieving, his animal powern without fuhr. 
preſſing the warmth of. his emotions, he 


ſoon muſt be tired wath his daborious tak, 


and relax moſt. ungracefully. the. zmpetug- 


ſity of his courſe. How many are there 
who i ſpeaking or ſinging appear pant- 
ing, hoarſe and languid. To prevent this 


mconvenience,, there are two objects ne- 
| 11 37+ Ceflary, 
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ceſſary, via. the ule of a- on the 
OR 8 Vary Ing the SOT OAvn, ""R: 110% 
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As, our ideas r one te. in a 
continued chain, the pauſes are intended 


todeparate and arrange them into their dif- 


ferent claſſes, that they may be repreſented 
te the mind with greater perſpicuity. 
Wah regard to the+DURA TION: of each 
pauſe, no general rule can be given. The 
ſtruckure of ſentences, and the ideas they 
convey are fo immenſely various, that the 
judgment of the ſpeaker alone can direct 
him how to uſe them. A gractful pauſe, 
when wWell- timed; produces an effect equal 
to chat in a ſolemm piece of muſie. It 
rouzes, agitates, and elevates. the ſoul! 
Beides, it gives an opportunity to draw in 
a freſh ſupply of breath; it teinvigorates 
the exhauſted ſpirits; it renews the ſpring 
of the organs; it awakens the attention of 
the bearer, and gives him an opportunity 
- of recolleCting the ideas that are paſt, and 


anticipating thoſe that are to come; it 


relieves 
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relieves the ear from the inceſſant flow of 
found ; it animates the meaning, and di- 
| vides and enforces the harmony of lan- 
guage. Thus it is that the ſkilful ofe of 
the pauſes gives relief to the ſpeaker and 
pleaſure to the audience. The pauſes 
which thus 6ecur in ſpeaking will enable 
you to preſerve always a ſufficĩent ſupply of | 
air. Never run yourſelf out of breath; gor 
appear to de in the leaſt fatigued: Rev 
member, however, to breathe almoſt tim 
perceptibly. Every kind ef puffing and 
blowing is diſagrerable. Bet your jungs 
have the ſame eaſy and involuntary motion 
as ey common Aren . 371 Ig > aac 


* M Gul vi 
| The ee of oeconomy in a 
n is to vary wich judgment the energy of 
* exertion; This variation is not only agtee- 
8 able to the efforts of nature, but is like- 
of Wh wiſe neceſſary to relax and unbend the 
ty violent action of the organs. Theſe can- 


not always be retained in an uniform 
ſtretch. Speakers there are who injure 
their conſtitution and ſpirits, not by ſpeak- 


ing 


— — 
macs 5 ** 3 
T ——— 
. 
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ar rene STO etal Lhe, 5 2 
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ing. with too much-ychemntencez! but by 


exertingithat vehemence:unſkitfully. Had 
they relieved the high tones. by the low, 
the rapid .by. the deliberate, the harſh by 
the tender, the ſtrong by the eaſy and 
flowing, they then might have faved one 
half of their labour, and been much more 
acceptable to their audience. The ear 
loves to be entertained with various modes 
of utterance. It is tired with uniformity. 


This change of manner may be termed the 


FORTE. and PLANO of ſpeech. Nothing 
indicates a maſterly performer ſo much 
as a bold, unexpected ſtroke, executed 
with taſte and. Judgment, after our ears 
have been relieved and recovered by a 


ſofter interval. We are ſeized x unawares; ; 


we yield to the manly impreſſion.” And 
ſhall pot this be equally ſucceſsful i ina pub- 
lie addreſs to the paſſions, where all the 
faculties of the foul are concerned? How 


are we charmed with an animated burſt of 


eloquence, proceeding directly from the 
fulpeſs of the n Our kindred feel- 


ings 


ings are awakened, and re ſound as in uni- 
ſon to the r touch. But if, 1 
| ſpeaker 3 is 

Coldly correct and regularly dull, 


if he uſes an inſipid ſameneſs In his tone 5 


9 1 * 


and manner, we are inattentive or alleep. | 
On the other r hand, 1 1 the pale | 
to tatters, and never varies the violence of 
bis exertion, ye; are: ſtunned w | wi ith 1 the noiſe, 
and diſguſted with the i proprie 7. In 
ſhort, it is that variety which i 1s an by 
judgment, t taſte and feeling, that alone can 


command our approbation. 


m +.» $4 : 4 
1 Ly 
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F We ; now conſidered ſome of the 
qualities of that voice which is neceſſary 
for the accompliſhed ſpeaker, and the means 
by which theſe qualities may be preſerved 
| unimpaired, and applicd to their proper 
purpoſes. One thing yet remains to render 
the voice truly excellent, and that is 
agreeable modulation. 


CHAP. 
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Harmony: of SPEECH. . 


1. the pronunciation of à well-wrote 

_difcourſe, there are three objects to be 
regarded; to pleafe the ear, to inform the 
Judgment, and to tnove the paſſions. The 
firſt of thefe ſhall be the foundation of our 
pteſent Sul. | 


It is not Re lt Truth be delivered 
with all her energy and pathos, fhe muſt 
: likewiſe be clothed in her lovelieſt orna- 
ments, ſhe muſt diſplay her moſt alloring 
charms. There muſt be ſomething to at- 
tract the attention, ſomething to captivate 
the fancy, ſomething to delight the ear. 
The heart is like an armed fortreſs, which 
can eaſier be ſubdued by ſoft inſinuation 
than by open violence. The principles of 
harmony are congenial to the ſoul of man; 
and when they are ſtruck in a maſterly man- 


ner, 


16 

ner, they never fail to excite in us the moſt 
agreeable emotions. We all know the 
amazing Power of ſounds over the human 
heart. The ſtrains of martial mufic rouſe 


rer SPEECH: 


us to courage; the warbling of the lute 
lulls us to ſoftneſs. One train of notes in- 


ſpires us with rapture ; another finks us to 


fidneſs! This magical charm of found 
operates by a kind of involuntary” impulſe - 


over all mankind. The ruſtic ſwain; fs 


well as the ſkilful artiſt, cConfeſſes its 


power ! But if soup alone can have ſuch 


an effect, how great muſt be its inffuence 
when united to SENsE? This kind of har- 


mony we find exemplified in ſpeech; which, 
when rightly performed, muſt give the 


higheſt pleaſure to the EAR, as well as to 
the UNDERSTANDING, e TY. SY 


The harmony of pronunciation reſults 
from two cauſes; from the place or arrange- 
ment of the accented ſyllables, and from the 
Killful modulation of the voice. We ſhall 


begin 
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begin aviththe nature. and i plans of the | 
accent. e een ene Bax 446; 

2 TG! 71 247 13 | 1 

dnn erety bord whioh: contains two. or 

more ſyllables, one of theſe is diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by a greater ſtreſs and eleva- 

tion of voice. Such as me in melody, 

found in ręhhunding. Syllables thus diſtin- 
guiſhed by the, accent are evidently pro- 
nounced with a HIGHER as well as 
STRONGER voice. Let any perſon who 
poſſeſs a muſical ear, ſound the three ſyl- 

lables mel- o-dy in the ſame tone or ele- 

vation of voice, although he pronounces 
them never ſo quickly in ſucceſſion, ſtill 

they remain three $YLLABLES they do not | 
conſtitute a woRD. But whenever he pro- 
nounces mel in its proper Key, although 
never ſo ſoftly, it produces a af different 
effect upon the e var, 


It is. needleſs, at preſent, to enter upon : 
an enquiry into the. Greek and Latin ac- 1 
cents, which — divided ; * grave, « acute 4 

and 


on 
ac- 
ule 


and 
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and oircumflexs! nor how: far the ſame ac- 
cents retain their quality with us. Neither 


| ſhall I inveſtigate: the validity of thoſe ar- 


guments which have been advanced by 


modern authors, to reject all variation of 


muſical kæy; both in the accent of words, 
and in the cadence of ſentences. My chief 
object is, hom to reduce to practice that 
particular W. of nn ain be- 
longs to 5 


AW ' Af] {414 . 45s | * + | 


And dere it will appear 1 to NE 
moſt common ear, that the proper mode 
of uttering the accented and unaccented 
ſyllables is of itſelf an agreeable variation. 
In theſe lines, 1 u N 4 4. 

ee bo 
Vader a ; tuff of ade that on a green | 


Sod whiſp'ring ſoft by a. freib fountain fide 
TOY Jat 1 them down. . 


n 


if the Hllables itinguiſhed b. "= Gai accents 
are pronounced in their juſt elevation and 
ſpirit, they will relieve at once the organ 


of the RN and the ear of the. heater. 


Cicero 
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Cicero has obſerved that tlie acute accents 
micht be compared to the falling drops of 
water, when the ear eould diſtinguiſh the 
intervals between them; whereas, if each 
ſyllabie Was pronounced in the ſame tone, 
the ſound would be unvaried like that of an 
uniaterrupted ſtream of water. Where 


there is an uniform ſtretch of voice, there 
can be- no LETT 307%; 


That an EAR for SPEAKING is as | necel. 
fary to the accompliſhed or ator, as an ear 
for muſic is to the linger, no perſon will 
deny. The firſt object in the cultivation 
of this ear is, to accuſtom our pupil to 
BEAT TIME to ſpeech. The idea is ſome- 
what new. It was not however unknown 
to the antients. This i is obvious, from the 
uſe of theſe two terms Ale. and co, the 
one to repreſent the lifting up of the hand 
or. foot, and the other the laying them 
down. The exerciſe of beating time to 
ſpeech is performed in the moſt ſimple 
manner, — 1 ſtriking the accented | 

Fyllables 
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glables me n chartly, and theiunsgcented 
more gently. In the following lines, Jet. 

the ſylahles in Italics be ſtruck with 
bold and ſudden, zap of the fogt or fingers, 
ils all tho reſt are ſkimmed light over 


with the gentleſt impulſe. 420 is - 29158] 


2 PETE 0 a SIG LOWY 1 AI (i hey} 
Then what are the Ie can you gueſs, - 


That make them ſo fond of each other? 
'Tis the Pleasing remembrance. of youth, 
The rgptures. that. youth did beſtow, ., 
2 he thoughts of paſt Pleaſure and truth, 7 


4 & #&. + 


| The beft of all bleſiings below. 


If this method of beating time. appears too | 


difficult at firſt, let him only ſtrike the ac , 
cented ſyllables, and pass over Altogether. 
the unaccented, s ; RE 
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This Tpecies harmony 3 is yy much 
unlike that of the drum which is pro- 


duced chiefly from the loudneſs gr ſoftneſs 
of the impulſe. The, art of dapcing has 
probably taken its riſe from the ſame 
principle, becauſe every perſon who dances. 
from 


| from a nic and 4 lively car; abſolutely beats 
time to the muſic, on the floor. A ſkeillful 
combination of ſounds produces ſuch an 
effect upon che ſoul, that we are prompted 
to teſtify it by our external motions. 
Hence the poet, when- deſcribing A rural 
feſtival, introduces this moſt natural cir- 
cumſtance. e 
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— — — The toil: ſtrung youth, 
By the quick ſenſe of muſic taught alone, 
Taye wildly graceful i in the lively dance. 
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Thau 


It Ape, therefore, thit” our TY 
arms or feet, are capable of repreſenting 
the impreſſion we receive from ſound, as 
well as the organ of our voice, with this 
difference only, that the. latter really 1Mf- 

Tarts the ſound,” whereas the former 
only diſcover our particular mode of ſen- 
ſations from it. What a wonderful con- 
nexion is this between the powers of har- 
mony and the human frame! That hicely- 
organized machine ſeems like an inſtrument 
LEV, = for 


ef 8 PEE Ons '- * 


for Harare to act upon. It is ecken td 


every impulſe of che mind. Amd what's 
ſtill more remarkable, the ſoul A one man 
ſcems attuned in uniſon to chat of another, 


that When the one is ſtruck, the bother — 
ſounds the impreſfi on. I have often's ob 


ſervell a maſterly ſtrain 0© muſid or $5 
quence affect a whole audience in the ſme 
manner, although not in the ſame degree. 
The organs of ſome a appear feeling ly alive 
to every external impreſſion, while thoſe of 
others are more callous and unyielding. 

This is particularly diſplayed in the above- 
mentioned effects of hartnonious ſounds. 
Whether ſuch a diffimilarity among indi- 
viduals of the ſame ſpecies reſults from the 

quality of the mind, the ſtructure of the 
body, or from exam ple, education and 
habit, we ſhall not at preſent itweſtigate. 
But although ſome have a livelier ſenſation 
of ſound than others, yet I believe there 
will ſcarcely be one perſon found who is 
incapable « of beating time to ſpeech, accord- 

ing to the foregoing rules. 


The 
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un. be, EL E MAN HS 
The ae of che accepted iy llables is fo 


important, that they, Sv ſtitute almoſt the 
_ whole, harmony of-compokitian.. By ghgir 


different mode of arrangement, a ſen tence > 
is either eaſy, and flowing, or Harm and un- 
mufical, Thoſe men, whs have cuhirated 
an rar for ' ſpeaking e or wiiting * can jadge, 
as it were inſtinCively, "whatever is delete 
tive or redundant inn che ſtrücture of any 
particular period: We nch k f general 
that thoſe ſentoncts' are the "moſt harmo- 
nious which admit of the greateſt number 
of. unaccented * Y naples. 8 par” WAR 
pleaſes Es the bb ating 18 the intervals 
| between thi act, oe if tile interbals 

are filled up by” A eluſter uf accenteft fle 
lables, there is no diviſion in the tone. 
This is the reiht that when too ffn) Un. 
| phatic monoſyflables are introducttd into 
compoſition, they never fall td obſtrüct the 
harmony. The following examples from 

Milton will ſhew n ns fi r 1754 
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1 he firſt line. there ne e een ac 
cents placed together, : and in the other, 
no leſs than fax, provided it is pro- 


nounced with juſt emphafis. In, ſuch 
words the voice is retained. in the ſame de- 


gree of energy and tone, without being 
; allowed to relax into the gentler intervals 
now mentioned. Thoſe compoſitions, | 
therefore, which contain a greater number 
1 of oN W0RDs,.muſt-be moſt harmonious 
ly ta the ear. 8 becauſe they admit of a greater 
bo {yllables - are unemphatic or unaccented; 
be they never can injure the harmony of lan- 


11 guage. For inſtance, in theſe lines, 


754 Here will vr ſit and Jet the found of mulic 
7 Creep in our ears . 8 
* Pleas d with a rattle, tickled ded a ſtraw. 
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| The. m onoſyllaples in Italies re Pronounced 
4s, if they were the unaccented ſyllables 
of long ayords,, and therefore produce. the 
fame intermediate diviſion of tone, Thus 
it is that as a ſeillful architect can ere the 
meſt elegant bulldipg out of the coarſeſt 
and moſt unconnected materials, ſoa culti- 
vated ear can compoſe /the/\moſt Rowing 
periods out of that cluſter of umwieldy mo- 
nofyllables with Which our pen is G 
5 ae loaded. i X61 


1 re pul. pronun- 


ciation. 1 Wo:find that the Uiffcrent ſpe- 
cies of: -Engliſh-verfs are produced by the 
different mamier of arranging the accented 
ſyllables. The various kinds of verſifi- 
eation in our language may bt reduced un- 
Gert twohrads vi oHthaſe ich contain 
an equal number of accented | nd utac- 
cented ſyllables; and thoſe whhth admit 
tv unaccented for « one de 
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1. Althougtt chere are many deviations 
from each fpecies,” yet we ſhall produce . 
_ exhii pes if kfleir nätufat an ost com 

mon ſtructufe ?: , g 
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of eight Hillables, 8. 


Dai mans 
Oo kindeſt fouls: EY muſt 


meet, 4514201 (LEY . he b 
nis 


Tis friendſhip makes 


compleat 
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\ Softly ſweet in Ly 8 ele, 


| Trochlc Soon "he wooth'd his foul to plea- 
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in their natural 99 is a too 
frequent retu! 5 + of the accented ſyllables. 
ſt vgs they voice Saad ae ler, fe 

Gel at meaſtre/in'the hand ef 4 Shake- 
bear; Spencer, 7 Mitioh!" of 2 Dryden, 
18 often moſt pleafin Valet” An 2 alr of | 
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The fee cond” {pecies of Eisl WY 
| —.— of two unaccented ſyllables for one 
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Although none of theſe lines of Milton 
coiitains fiese than ten ſyllables, yer they 
have ths ty Abure accents as the Hines of 
Virgil whieh admit of fourteen or fifteen 
ſyhlables. This proves, that in the Eng- 
likvathble; "the untccented fyllables are 
equal te clie AcCented? zut that inthe La- 
tin meaſure they are commonly two to one. 
Now, 1. appeal. to-every decerning ear, 
Which of thofe two > kinds of verſes are : 
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yet could find the force of, tha atgymaint. | 
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dappho; Auacteòn, Horace, er EV Pin- 
dar, ſo fat as it regards the arrangement o 


the accented ſyllables. But although ſuch 


a ſcheme was adopted, I do not mean to 


infer, that it would, greatly; pramote* the 


harmony of out compoſitions. Many of 
our celebrated pbets, hae, From tlie impulſe 


of a fine ear, inte ed the utmoſt free- 
dem and variety inte their" verfification. 
This may DU; 8 
well ag in thols' 070 04 af. m 
which we have ſhewn to be of 4 mort fa- 


yourable ſtryCtute,” : T he harmony of the 


accent appears. in our PROS AIC as well as. 
poetical productions. + As we often find a 
line of hexameters, Tapphic, Nc. in Cideto 
or Livy, which, have mingled. with. choir 
periods: unknown | to the author, ſo, it 
might be eafy to produce a variety of the 
moſt perfect. iambic | or anapeſtic verſes i in 
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dern writerg have, gone ſo far as to aſſert 
that in ſp | 
ratation of tone at all br but 1 at loudneſs 
or loftneſs of " utterance conſfituted all the 
diſtinEtion. between the words of any one 
ſentenck. RY palition iſo. obviouſly falſe 
needs 1 no arguments 5 confute j it. Even the 
WORST, f our 8 ae e ſome 
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teſtify this⸗ But he alone is the accom, 
pliſnhed orator who can regulate the vari- 
_ ations of his tone ſo as to: produce! thoſe 
gtaces/ of cadence that delight the car, and 
inſinuate thoid paſſage to the heart. The 
antient writets ſpeak in raptures of this 
Harmony They affirm, that a well ſpoken 
oration was equal to the beſt ated tragedy 
in its powers of pathos te the: fineſt:poem 
in the-ſtrucure of its periods, and to; the. 
moſt detightful-muſic in the charms: of its 
modulation! You: will aſk, Where are 
ſuch effects of eloquende to be found 
now Various reaſons may bo given wh 
our public ſpeakers are in general ſo deſti⸗ 
tute of u pleafing and expreſſive utterance. 
But I am apprehenſtve that our modern 
improvements in muſic have not 4 little 
contributed to *bani{h the graces of ca- 
dence. from orutorical declamation. e 
have ſeparated entirely the harmony» of 
ſinging from that ef ſpexkingit So far we 
are righr. But ſhould we lför that reafon 
dee nnn, mound ef the 


* latter! ? 


thoſe,” from whiohixperfleammhoplay upon 

a inſtru ment. They conſidered the vcire 
in three vie, vir iti cat of converfation, 
in that uf finging, and in that of cociti 


that is, it was mort cvem tand uniftum, 
ande more obnfiried in its gtadatienzb IHThe 
voice oi Vfong wad variable ariditexttniive; 
and ethe vo it of cratarical deelaumniO D 
of prononneing verſes, vs: a meclum be- 
tween that of converſing: and ſinging. Ihe 


ambngſt us; but the latter, I am af rid, 4s 
almoſt unknown. It roſe and flanriſhed in 
Athens, and periſhed in tlie ruins of: Rome. 
We may perhaps vecover, it, after vt 


tricks of modetn mufic n after we- have 
diſrobed that divine ſcignce af every tav/ 
fry and ſuperflucus ornament. Mhen we 
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| havereſcued From; adde add affectation, 
the pleaſing ſimplicity af nature, and have 
introduced, both into our ſpeech and ſong, 
| the genuine and ever-powerful tones of the 
_ paſſions, we then may be more ſucceſsful 
in 8 — the Rat e art I am 
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Certai 0 thaschis tha en mer pro- 
net was cultivated by- the Antients 
with peculiat care. A learned critic is of 
opinion that the tones of voice, which they 
uſed in publicly eciting thei 

auite different from thoſo of common con 
verſation Lam more induced to coin? 
ceeidde with this Opinion, becauſe Cicero in- 
forms us, that Raſeius, the celebrated 
actor, had a perſon behind him on the 

| ſtage to accompany : with an inſtrument the 
tones of his ſpeech : and that when by old 

age his voice became feeble and tremulous; 
the artiſt adapted the warbling, of the pipe 
to the pitch and quality of his voice. This 

* Voſſus de Poem. Cult. . ee 
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is an undeniable proof, that there muſt 


| have been a conſiderable degree of, melody 
in their manner of pronouncing. Diony- 


Gus Hallicarnaſſus has eyen adapted a part 
of a verſe, in Euripides to muſical notes, 


and mentions the exact. manner in Which it 


ſhould be. uttered. | 21 8194ʃ1 
I 281 
"hb — is all cbs to av he practice ? 


Very much. It gives us anideaof hat gat 


importance this object was feputed to be in 
che ſtudy of ſpeaking , But do not many 


of our ſpęakers mod their voice with 
conſiderahle harmony, i 


not ſome. ſcheme be adopted. to regulate 
theſe i modulatipns gie That, is pur pre- 
ſent enquity. We may conſider 


lett in four yiews, ig. With regard to che 
tone of voice in ſyllables, in werds, in ca- 


dences, and! in whole, lengepges.,. The tone 
by which one SWI L ABL. is diſtinguiſhed 
from another is "the accent. 1 his we 


bis 
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dependent of any 
fixed prigeiples . They do. But ĩt is moſtly 
the effect of a fine gar. Why, then may 
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| have end defined to be * greater ſtreſs 


and elevation of voice on chat particular 
ſyllable. The next ſpecies of modulation 


is the tone of wok ps when pronounced | 
ſucceſſively in any ſentence.” If two or 


more words are joined together, one of 
theſe is pronounced in a higher tone than 
the reſt, For inſtance, if a perſon reads 
S of St. Paul: Bear- 
„eth all things, believeth all things, 
* hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
The leading words of the ſentence are, 
© 'bearcth,' © believeth,” ,* hopeth, 
dureth. * As therefore the voice in common 
ſpeech aſcends towards the middle of the 
ſentence, and ſinks towards the end, the 
word believeth” ſhould be conſiderably 
higher than beareth; in * hopeth,” the 


voice is deſcendin g. and will naturally be 


in uniſon with beareth; but * endurcth,” 
which is the laſt emphatic word, will be 
much lower than any of them ; ſo that 
the hob" &entatie, when e 


3 eG ſpoken, 
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ſpoken, forms a ſeale. ſomewhat of this 
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f td fpecies of modulation is calfed 
4 the tone of the eavences. If thers are 
O to or more emphatic word in a cuſe, 

a the laſt of theſe is pronounced Ini che 10. 
* eſt key, as in the above example. Fit it 
0 often happens, that there alt many of fuch 
e cadences i in a Full period. When that is 
oy the caſe, the cadences ieraſelves' mut be 
Bo pronounced s in "different keys. 1 The fol- 
the lowing periock Will render this quite plain. 
the ee As Ceſat loved me, T wee p for him—— 
bly as he was fortunate, + rejoice at it —as | 
the he was valiant, I honbür him but 28 
Aa he bas ambitious, 1 New' him.“ The firſt 
50 cadence contfiins theſe words; as Celar | 
l be loves: me, 1 weep for him.” Here the 'VOICE 
that falls, becauſe a part of the ſentence is 
* finiſhed. In the next part, the voice ſhould 
Ken, 
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likewiſe fall, but the whole ſhould be ut- 
tered 
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tered 'in a higher key. Thethird:cadehce 
ſhould be in anifon' with ther firſt; and 
the laſt; via, but as he was ambitious, 
I few him; ſhould be pronounced much 
lower than any of them. The tone of the 

word ſlew, in the laſt cadence, will 
form. an agreeable. contraſt to the word 
©fortunate” in the ſecond. The hole mo- 
dulation will reſemble this line. 


* When I freak of CRF fo 11 at the | 
end of the ſentence, I do not mean that the 
laſt clauſe ſhould be uttered more ſoft and 
languid: By no means! The energy of 

voice ſhould: ruther encreaſe ; becauſe i 
conveys the moſt important idea. A los 

torie is not in the leaſt irivon ; 
the Tondeſt exertiol. hu 


* 3 * 
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en en n 


E Atomuſtinbe ouned, homeyet,. dba an 

| animated ſpeaking there are many exroph 7 
tions: tothe above rules. Sometirnes: this | 
| ſentetice- begins in the Higheſt tone. We 
cannot imagine that the ſpirited opening of 
Ciceroxn firſt peech dgainſt Cataline was | 
pronounted in a cool, deliberate and po 
greſſive modulation. Onſthe other hand, 
all ſentenees that expreſs: wonder and ſud⸗· 
den emotion, or that end in a queſtion; "'na- 
turally raiſe — voice _w the conch | 
my 333 $297 


. this _ region, -this dhe Jol, * nk © 
477 hat we muſt change for hears, ? this. 


17 3 woüenful gloom . ala * 177 . 
kor that celeſtial light * 1 is Ni, 
15 4 8 } | * bs NN i : a 595 f | 8 0 te 


erg che wonds * a lack - light; TAP 
to be uttered with a nervous and clevated 
doneg In ſhort- the emotions of the ſoul 
ere often, fo-ſudden and varied, that they 
will eountetact * very gules we have now 
(abliſhed,” V 
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Tb lat ſpecies of modulation is the es- 
mY ce; or variation of key in WHOLE sx. 
ers. This is the moſt: important of 
any. It teaches how to raiſe ot nk inn 
voice, according to ihe diffetent meaning 
of thoſe ſentefrees that —— in 
ſueceſſion. Suppoſe n perſon 3 
the three firſt ſentences of Mid 8 en 
| n. over Saul and Jonathan. The 
| beauty df Trac] is Hain ers * N 
88 ** Places. how are the "might 
« —Fellt not in Gath, publiſh: it not i in 
<« the flfects| of Aſkelon, left che dangh- 
telt of the Philiſtines rejoice, leſt the 
* daughters 'of the unc cumciſed tri. 
11 eee mountains or Gilboa, le ; 
5 there be no dew, neither Tain 1 upon you, 
nor fields of offerings ; for there the 
3; ſhield of the mighty was vikly cal 
45 away, the ſhield of Saul, as though he 
% bad not been atiointed' with. oil. Gay 
The firſt of ele diviſions ex | 


alles forrow 
and lamentation; there core the key i is low. 


The next contains a ſpirited command, 
| and 


a : of: eren Wa 
The other ſentence, 1 in which he males tät 


friends | were Hain, muſt be ſpoken in a key 
| quite different. from the two. former. N ot 
ſo low. as the firſt, nor ſo high as the" 12 


cond, in 1 e ane; N15 180 


; 394 11 We 47 SEES 7 > 44-24 L . * . 
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1 


ifs 


| more e F/ to 5 part Te" this 


CH 
riation of tone is not only agreeable 9 5 th 
car, but i is likewiſe neceſſary t to il 


performs a full cadencę, alchough 1 it is 
ſuſpended for never ſo ſhort a time, we 


finiſhed. On the other hand, if We ful 


. 


| zand ment be pronounced much higher. 


pathetic addreſs to the mountains where his 


eſſay, we ſhall conclude. the preſent 11 | 


by recommending. to even young | ; Aker 
the ſtudy, of modylation, - x Th xe 1 8 | 1525 ö 


the ſenſe. | At is even more. .necellary. 22 | 
the pauſes themſelves, becauſe, if the vo voĩ yoicp . 
immediately know that the ſentence” Is 


pend the 1085 an an clevated tone, al- 


tlic gh . 


= mtr r br urvrs 


$ ap] grebended chat che trag * ideax 


A beef = As well as! beduty of thi 
1 8 Werden, Þ 10 h Hoy 75 
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Let t one principal ic of * inftrudors | 
of: youth i in theſe kingdoms' be the rhodu: 
lation of the voice. We are of ſuch an 
imitative and ſuſceptible frame that the or- 
hy . when young and flexible, can pet 
| haps. be formeg with equal eaſe for the 


PF ©Y 43 | 


orator, or muſician, | What would be the 
Ks qu £ 


: ces of our application t to this 
- fludy? tr is Tufficiently obvious. Our 
Biitich youth "might be found 0 rival in 


lien 


excell lenge and fame, the moſt illuſtrious of | 
; tient ſpeakers ; and our public addreſſe 
5 from the bat or the pulpit'x would then, i in- 3 
leid of exciting flzepineſs, 'indifforence of 


LET 


f "Aer ally v5 am as that "We fame de 
gfee 0 of cultu re and care will not produce 
al 


14 


: ff re |: a 


| an gqual.cf jh 0g) every individual, There 
is, a charm and: pathes inexpreſible 85 


| voice of ſomg ſpeakers, which no precept 
can give,” n art can jmitate. Itis the i im- 
mediate ei effect of a g90d ear, directed by that 
untaught, inſtantaneous impulle v which 1 we 
call F. Nx ATE, The ear of one is 
attuned to the niceſt touch of barmopy, 
while his vice, like a faithful. inſtrument, 
reſounds tO: every mental, impreflia ion the 
ear and voice of andther are more dull and 
delightlc@. in 'their operations: -1 Whether 
this: -ijequality ariſes from the-ſtrutture of 
the organs, or the feelings of the mind, it 
is difficult, to determine. There is ne 
any faculty in our nature more inexplicable 
than, an cat for the modulatigns of. ſpee 
and for the ait of muſic. Sometimes hat 
theſe.gualifies arp United! in thaffaine per; 
ſon, but very ſeldom gare they, poſſeſſed in 
equal perfection. They are to be diſco- 
vered and diſtinguiſhed i in every-individual 
by the effects which they produce. He 
who has an eur for malle win be prompted | 


t F NI N IS 
; 2 0 


— 
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to imitate all the pleaſing variety af tones 
in a ſkillful performer, and with a wildly- 
 frect enthuſiaſm, enter into the yery ſpirit | 
of the melody. He will quickly. be dil. 5 
guſted at every diſcordant note, and pecu- 1 
liarly charmed when the harmony i is full, 
In like manner, an ear for ſpeakin, wil 
diſcover inſtantaneouſly what periods aro | 


| well-turged, . what cadences are agreeable, 


and FEEL, by 2 kind of inſtinQive im. 
pulſe, whateyer 1s harſh, defective or re- 
dundant, either in the compoſition, or the 
pronunciation. A good. eat will not ooh 
enable a perſon 1 to feel. and imitate the v; Var 
rious tones of a, maſterly performer; but 
likewiſe to add new, grages OF his QWN, 
which alone can. ſtamp his originality, and 
determine his ſuperior excellence, Ia 
whatever. young. perſon; this ſingular faculty 
be diſcoyered, let it be euhivated with un. 
ceaſing gare, till at aſt he arrives, at that 
pitch of harmony, which, through the en- 
raptured ear, forces i its way unto the heart, 
and there Prepares reception a a 
mo 
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be burns, or Porn: ET v of rasen. 


AN: Eihove hitherto endearanred.to.trac 


| | principles;.and-bave confiderad;the thief of 


and the moſt agreeable to the ears of others, 
But there is ſomething more rechte thay 

merely the propriety, energy, grace 

and | command of pronunciation: The 
ate only the mechanical parts of e 
We enter now upon an inveſtigation-flil 
more excellent and intereſting: Our Geld 
of ſpeeulation- grows-wider and "richer the 
| furthen dee advance. As dhe chief pur- 
| Poſe of language is to c nHVe to others dar 
ea ach ferkings, - we hall take a view of 
281 | | 3 | thoſe 


a -- 


er M E * 


Soft HRW ark bet 

| i to N that end ut it 
may be proper, in the firſt place, to men- 
tion ſome of the improprieties of ſpeech 
which, if nat carefully rbmeved, will re- 
turd or obſtruct the orator in his progreſs 
to eee. 2861 N 24 $34; e 245: 00 118 of) 


þ 


Ef} £* 97+} . i FEEL) 


 - 1 All-anticuts „ Nebs Gay e bn 
of limitation and habi 


it It muſt : therefdrb 
be woll on ilt performed; caccording to the 
models which we imitaté an andthe (habits 

Which we contract. We may conſider lan- 
guogo in two lights ;/ vie; as sro and 
45 wRYP UB. By the former we comme 

niefte | dur vides: te the” preſent; by the | 
litter, to dhe Our mode of at- | 
teranee in — in general very 
natural and proper; We chuſo thoſe Word 
2V 2 e the moſt expreſſive of our O 
ideas, and Ipeak ihem irt fuch a wannet Þ | 
to mae them the ſbeſt underſtood ub⸗ | 
others;z+butowhen weiltarm to:tprofiomice | 
the ag 3 


Lein into : 


6. Dh 1h « Ho kink Yin 


SHO ef PEAR U⁰U u ie e Sele, 


Ii Many en 8 ks mow 


to read, or to addreſs. a public audience: 
aſſume a canting, whining voice; by which 
the emphatic and unemphatic words are all 
. chtried ay" in one continued ſtream of 


ve and undiſtinguiſhed. 


mg with a Tow. Ie is not ſinging; 
_—— ſpeaking; but more unmeaning 
than the latter, and more unmuſical than 
the former. Nor is it that medium between 
doth, already explained, which the antients 
uled in publiely reeiting their verſes. No; 
lat harmony was adapted to the fenſe and 
eure of the words, but this is re- 
Frcdtefg of either This fee-faw- modus 


— em — 


aum End the raters 
ö nnn * variation of 
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— — commonly call the habit 
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A 


melody; while the moſt important emphaſis 
is totally buried; ſo, in this ſpecies of 
reading, the meaneſt auxiliar, or connective 


word is honoured with the ſame mode of 


| utterance as che leading idea of the whole 


ſentence. What I would recommend to 
theſe $1NGING orators is, firſt to acquire 


the propriety and perſpicuity of their ut- | 


terance before they ever think of ornament 
and grace. Beſides, the modulations of 
ſpeech. and of our MODERN muſic: are ſo 
greatly different, that we an never at- 
| en to unite them, 0 
U. Pi a in ſpeech is 2 
pompous and infignificant. tone of voice 
minds me of a perſon rehearſing the tragedy 
of Tom Thumb. This affected importance 
of manner, although ſeemingly a-burleſque 
upon language, was perhaps as firſt affumed 


to give. weight wk _ to ſome ſerious 


| 
8 
8 
t 
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at laſt onfirmed ints 4 habit, and dxerted 
indiſcriminately on every occafion; | 


III. Others; in'tHtir reading or public 
ſpeaking, totally forget that moſt' com- 
prehenſive rule of the great father of the 
Engliſh drama, viz. © to ſuit the action to 

the word, and the word to the action, with 

this ſpecial obſervance," not to o rnsT ET 


THE MODESTY OF NATURE.” As: there 
are ſome ſpeakers | who 4 addreſs their au- 


dience as if they were all judgmeiit and no 
paſſion, ' ſo there are others who addreſs 
them as if they were all paſſion and no 
judgment. With the latter, the cooleſt | 


arguments, or ever the moſt unconnected 
jargon of words, are pronounced with ar- 
dor arid emotion. Kn orator of this ſtamp 


is abways in agitation; he roars, bluſters, 
foams, wweeps, ſtamps, toſſes, knocks, 
thunnders; tears away; and carries all before 


him in a torrent of the moſt vebement paſs 


apply 


. N And all for nothing“ We may 


- 


: 
, 
[ 
' 
[ 
| 
' 
: 
} 
| 
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on another. ae. lr. 19 8. It tog en 


1 8 . Toung, 


* 


nb ocean into. rampeſt — 
* Op waft a feather, or to drown a fly. 


; — ee Mp * - -migh 
| perhaps gain ſome. applauſe as the hero of 
a ſpouting club. He is truly TRAGICar. 
His ſpeech i is full of emphaſis. Mt. al 
one undiſtinguiſhed, emphaſis ; and if the 
| word Pachetic ſignifies. PASSIONATE, this 
| man is certainly pathetic. But his paſſions 


fluctuate unreſtrained... like a veſſel in a 


ſtormy fe fea. Reaſon, Which ought to di- 8 


rect their motions, ſeems to be aſleep. 


T ned 


Alli is anarchy and | wild, uproar. , But what 


dba 1 v7 vo. 


are the effects upan the audience of this 


+5 teas 4 4 „ 


= violent mode of utterance? They perhaps 


«+ - 1 


are liſtlefs and unconcerned, 1 The moſt 
judicious part of chem pity, hi weakneſs 
Ox an at e a —— . 
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v. The*moſt unnatural and miöſt 
common of all improprieties in ſpeech, is 
a continued uniformity of manner and 
tone. Whether" this iniformity is is calm ur 
furious, for rapid, in à high or Tow. 
key, it is equally blameable. As the ope- 
rations of the mind are quick as lightning,” 
the voice ſhould be exatily correſſ ponding. 
Not one "ſentence in a whole diſcourfe 
| mould be uttered in the fame tone or ca | 
dence: This beautiful variation which! na- 
ture dctates, appears always in common 
converſation. "There | you mall behold a 
man even 1 of a moderate degree of ſenſibility, | 
who 1 is deeply intereſted i in What be ys, 
giving way to every impreffion of his fancy 2 
and his feclings. His voce is ſometimes 
joyous, © ſometimes phaintive, now eager, 


now ſupprefſed. Every ear is artentive to 
his tale. Every heart reſounds in ſympa- 
thetic unifon. But behold”: a rransforma- a- 
tion almoſt as ſtrange as"any in poetic He- 
ton! This very man, when he ſpeaks in 
public, is the very reverſe of what he juſt 


TY * 


now 


— — 
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now appeared to he, His voice is unvsz⸗ 
ried and unexpreſſive. We can ſcarcchy 
believe gur eyes, that it is the ſame per- 
ſen. But are his ideas gone ? Is he con- 


verted into a ſpeaking machine? No 


his mental qualities and corporeal organs 


are the ſame. Wait but a little while, till 
he deſcends from that eminence in fairy- 


land. and you ſhall behold him diſen- 


chanted. Reaſon, fancy, feeling, will re- 


fume their ſeat, and his voice be as obe- 
dient as ever to the impulſe. of nature, 
But to ſpeak ſeriouſly. is it not exceed- 
ingly ſtrange, that, . white i in common liſe, 
every, ſituation of the mind is expreſſod by 
a tone peculiar to itſelf. and while these 
tones ate known and practiſęd, even by the 


| moſt illiterate, that yet a man of learning 
and ſcience, a man whoſe: ideas are enlarged 


and refined, and: who has language at com- 


| mand to convey them. ſhould deviate io 


widely: from the! path of nature, a8 to ut 
ter ſentiments of -eyery different quality in 
the very ſame tone ? We Hall endeavour 


cf t9 
* 11 


based, Ther Ptesesa in general fe 


df SPBECH, on 


wiſe: ſor the other improprieties b 7 ib 


two cauſes,” viz. the unnatural manner 
2 we bontract by learning to tead 
when young, and the injudicious imitatibn 
of others in our more mature days: Fhe 
former of theſe we could not have pre. 


en N latter is e to ourſelves?” 5 


1 TY 11 ; 3 - bali 


20 08 ons it is a eommon obfeti. 


vation, thati-almoſt every perſon RE AUS 


with one voice and spr ARS with another. 
Suppoſe: chat a man, in a private mecting 
of his friends, Was relating to them fome | 
ſinking / circumſtance! which nearly con- 
cerned himſelf, and that a perſon; unknown 
to him, committed the account to writing, 
ſent 1t-to: che printed, and gave it him to 
read; ' although - he muſt recognize his 
own words, and dan enter thoroughly 
into their meaning and; ſpirit yet; When 
he begins to read them, his former ar- 
eee teturs; and the jangnage 


appears | 


c . A Ip 2 
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appears,nq, langar. the ſame. Inſtances of 


this might be daily produced. To remedy 
ſuch a glaring inconſiſtency, let children 


he taught to uſe the ſame voice and manner 
in reading as in common ſpeaking. If the 


ear can diſtinguiſh the one from the other, 
the habit is not properly formed. It muſt 


be acknowledged, however, that when we 


read the compoſitions of another, it is more 


difficult to enter inſtantaneouſly into the pro- 
per tone, than when we utter our o ſenti- 
ments in converſation. In tlie latter caſe, we 


make choice of all thoſe, worde which can 


gonvey moſt readily. our conceptions, and 
will therefore pronounce them in the moſt 


Aae mannes; but when we read the 


l nts f another, aät. tequires ſome 
time to enter fully into his meaning and 
8 Beſides, the EYE is engaged to 


ohſerve the, written words, which muſt 
5 Partly, take aff the, attention of the other 


fagulties. Even when wer read ouR own 


compoſitions, although the ideas and lan- 


* are familiar to us, yet as we have 


* * * 
— WW 24 
« = 


them 
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them not fully at command „it will per- 


haps be difficult, at firſt fight, to utter 


them as if they were the reſult of our own 
immediate conceptions. From theſe ob- 
ſervations will appear the great importance. 


of UNDERSTANDING thoroughly what we 
read; and whenever we Do underſtand it, 


to let our voice and emphaſis'be exactly the 
| fame as in common converſation, | - , 


The other cuftom, ſo pernicious. to 
juſt f ſpeaking, is the ſervile imitation. of 


others. Some aſſume a theatrical | pomp 


of tone; others a nice, prim, and foppiſh 
manner; others, a cringing, ſmiling ob- 
ſequiouſneſs; others, a ſhew of over- acted 
pathos, without any genuine feelings. 
All theſe are the effects of affectation and 
mimickry. They indeed may ſometimes 


exhibit à faint ſhadow of ſuch celebrated 
ſpeakets as caprice and vanity have led 


them to imitate- But the worſt conſe- 
quence of this imitation, is, that by build- 
ing our practice upon the powers of others, 
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| we abſolutely forget our own. 'Like the 
dog in the fable, who, by graſping at the 
ſhadow,” loſt the ſubſtance. It is remarked, 


that thoſe who excel moſt in mimickry ap- 


pear, in general, to the leaſt advantage 


when they ſpeak ROM THEMSTTVES in 


| their own character. A Comedian may in- 


deed devote himſelf to this ſpecies of i imi- 


tation, becauſe it is his Profe ſſion or a 


gentleman may attempt it for his own 
amuſement ; but I would not recommend 
it in general to any who intends to appear 
in the more ſublime and commanding: parts 
of eloquence. Let fuch be accuſtomed to 
ſound the depth of their o-π]n faculties, 
and, on that foundation only, raiſe the 
ſtructure of excellence. The firſt criterion 
of true genius in the fine arts is ORIGH- 


NAL IT, provided that originality be con- 


ducted by judgment and taſte. But how can 
we cut out a path of our own; if we tread 


ſervilely in that of another? We ought 
indeed to have the beſt rules and examples 
— our progreſs. But although a great 


maſter 


er SPEECH, 75 


maler may point out ibe road. to, us, 


v our ſelves muſt walk i in it. Reſolutian f 
and perſeverance will accompliſh the ardus 
ous journey. Genius and judgment will 
be our beſt conductors, and if we fellow 
them we ſhall neyer be miſled. In ſhort, 


we muſt, in the words of Shakeſpear, Jet 


OUR OWN DISCRETION BE OUR-. TVTOR+ | 
but affected imitation will ruin-all. Every. 
man has a mode of utterance, as well as of 
thinking, peculiar to himſelf; and if that 
mode be adopted by another, how. auk- 


ward, how ridiculous muſt it appear? This 


in general is the cauſe of all that is con- 
ſtrained and diſguſting in our public ſpeak? 
ers. They ſuppreſs the quick ideas and 
powerful feelings which riſe vp within 
them; and ſtill keep their eye upon ſome 
other great ſpeaker- To overcome this 


obſtruction, let them attend to the moſt 
| literate peaſant; When animated by paſs. 


fion': he Knows not the rules of gram 
mar, he perhaps has never heard of an ac- 
cent or an empbaſis; but nature, all in- 

| |  irudtive 
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firuRive nature, teaches him that ExrR E- 


SIVE UTTERANCE, which alone can give 
che ſtamp. to genuine eloquence. The 
| man who ſpeaks from his own immediate 
conviction, however unpoliſbed, will be 
more powerful, and even pleaſing, than the 
: falſe imitator, though arrayed in all the 
gaudy graces which artifice can aſſume: 
For the ſame reaſon that the undiſguiſed 
manners of a ruſtic countryman are more 
agreeable, in a polite company, than all 
the affected airs of the pedant or coxcomb. 
Let us then be no more enfettered by the 
ſhackles of mimicry and frigid. formality. 
Let us dare to think and ſpeak from ovR- 
SELVES. T hen ſhall we exert that manly, 
independent, and graceful freedom which 


belongs to the dignity of 55 ch 


* 1 


We have now endeavoured to examine 
the cauſes of ſome of thoſe unnatural modes 
of utterance which we daily obſerve ; and 
we have found them ag Erber to ariſe 
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ſtem an impropriety in our metliod of 
teaching to read, and from vhſkillful | imi- 


tation afterwards. 1 K he next object which 


naturally occurs, is; to offer a few rules 
en the Ne an and e of | 


RESP 


* . 9 


Mankind having Sn cheinfelves ca- 
pable of thinking and judging concerning 
me objects which occurred to them, and 


likewiſe of ee different articulate | 


ſourids, they united theſe ſounds into va- 
rivus modes of combination, which they 
mutually agreed upon to ſtand as the marks 
or repreſentatives of certain ideas. This 
is the origin of language in general. Hence 
it follows, that the ſpecies of utterance 
which conveys our ſentiments in the moſt 


lively and forcible manner is the moſt per- 


fe. Here comes in the uſe of EMPHA- 
sis. When a man is deeply engaged in 
any ſubject, he pronounces ſome words 
with a greater exertion, others, with a 
kifer. His chief aim is to be clearly under- 


1 
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ſtood. ' Emphaſis is to ſpeech” at *C0-- 


lours are to a portrait. When the painter 


would imitate nature with the moſt ſacceſs, 
he properly: diſpoſes the light and ſhade. 
The luſtre darts from the eye, the checks 
receive their bloom, and every feature is 
ſo ſtrongly marked, that the whole piece 
ſeems almoſt to ſtart into life. But if he 
ſhould daub the whole countenance over 
with one dull undiftinguiſhing colour, the 
Juſt proportion would be entirely loſt, and 
every trace of nature eraſed, In like man- 
ner, if every word in a ſentenee is uttered 
with an uniform energy of voice, the 


meaning and ſpirit of the whole muſt be 


deſtroyed. But the: fkill'of ſpeaking de- 


pends likewiſe on the AR of the em- 


phaſis. To carry on our ſimile. If the 


painter ſhould confound his colours, and 
uſe the white for the red, or the red for 
the white, he would betray an equal de- 
fect of judgment as if be had uſed no dif- 


tinction of colours at all. From the ſame 


ee if ihe emphaſis is dot aid 
| „ 


Dre 
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proper word, it will produce a worſe effect 

than if each wort/was pronounced alike.” By 

the one; the ſenſe is only obſcured, by the 

other, it is perverted: It is better that the 

judgment ſhould remain | uninformed than 
that it be miſled, ' il 


The: kbowlddee of tt is ſo i im- 
portant that the whole propriety of ſpeech 
depends upon it. We could produce a 
thouſand examples where the very ſame 
words convey a quite different meaning, 
according as the emphaſis is placed in a 
different manner. For inſtance, let any 
perſon aſk: the following fimple queſtion, 
Did you read the manuſcript play that I 
ſent- you yeſterday ?” If the emphabis is 

placed on * Did, it indicates an eager de- 
fire to know the. circumſtance; if on 
you, it alludes to the partieular perſon 
who did it; if on read, it diſtinguiſhes 
from only hearing an account of it; if on 

* manuſeript',” it diſtinguiſhes from any 
1 5 l if gn play, it diſtin 
guiſhes 
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guiſhes from any other book or pamphlet; I 


if on I, it aſcertains the perſon who 


ſent it; if on ſent}, the particular mode 
of | conveying. it; if On oh. ou', the perſon 8 


to whom it was conveyed; and if on 


© yeſterday', the exact time when it was 
conveyed. In ſhort, the changes of em- 


phaſis which might be made on any one 


ſentence are amazing. Still a new-mean- 


ing ariſes, according to the particular 
mode of utterance. But if it thus deter- 
mines the ſenſe in the moſt trivial matters, 


| how great muſt be its influence in ſerious 
and pathetic diſcourſe ? There it reigns 
irreſiſtibly. It exhibits language in a new 


form. It engages the attention, informs 
the judgment, and Poygteates: the very 
ſoul ! 


te; is ——_— chat i in many mechanical 
operations the ſucceſs of the. performer 
does not ſo much depend upon his firength, 
or the inſtrument he uſes, as. upon his (kill. 


his is evident in ſpeaking. For let a 
man 


liar art of managing that voice, of ſnewing 
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moſt {triking ſentiments, the moſt expreſ- 


five language, yet, unleſs he has the pecu» 


theſe ſentiments in a proper light, and of 
conveying them to the beſt advantage, ' he 
will only be like a ſtrong man with a good 
ſword, who has never been taught the art 


of defence. The voice is the inſtrument 


on which the orator is to exert his powers, 


and if he knows how to uſe it, he may be 
certain of ſucceſs. The chief part of this 
knowledge conſiſts in the {killful utterance 


of emphatical words. If that moſt eſſen · 
tial quality is attained, all will be plain 
and.;caly . to the ſpeaker. He need not 
bal. and . bellow and exhauſt his animal 
ſpirits. A fingle word uttered with its 
proper energy and tone will wore power 


fully ſtrike the underſtanding than the moſt 


vehement clamour of an undiſtinguiſhed 


and injudicious declamation. In the de- 


u 14 1 n 73 2 51 


livery of a maſterly diſcourſe, there is no 


| wih sr $TRAI NING; there i 18 force i in- 


dred; 
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deed g but it appears only that warm en. 
thuſiaſm; that graceful. impetuoſity. which 
nature always exerts when "_ to Herſelf 
to muh | 
on: init c rat fr MIS 114121 
But If emphaße 18 feels 1 atpettn 
n in pronunciation} can there be f 
general rules given with regard to its uſe ? 
This indeed will be a "difficult taſk: We 
have already ſeen that even the SAME fer: 
tence can aſſume different meanings, with: | 
out ever altering the ſtructure of the 
words. How much more variable muſt 
be the place of the emphaſis when the fen- | 
fences are DIFFERENT ? In this, che judg: 
ment of the ſpeaker alone- can direct him; 
becauſe thoſe words which. convey the 
ſtrongeſt idea ought always to be utteted 
with the ftrongeſt exertion, Fe or inſtance, 
in reading thoſe "lines, in the ſpeech of 8a · 
tan, when he enters the e re Zions. : 


— i WW a 10 410 Aal 


0 eve bee ponetive, *6nt whs e 
A mac bot to be chat d bybLACE or time. 
. The 


ufs PE E CH agg 
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ke „ and inn ifelf, 
ke a dees n a an of delten! ; 
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Io the * line HAS 3 nn is pe- 
ouliarly emphatic, büt in the third line the 
tans. raed: loſes, its forcible idea, while | 
fis is trarsfarred to owt? + 


45 We aud a an lucance ſometblat Anil l in 
thar elfraix of Young's, where, in the ſame 
ſentence, the repeated word changes its 
| mode of utderanee. 
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SH haraoaiſt, 'atid Auris 80 — 15 
And YOUNG as beautiful, and SOFT as young ) 
4 And Gay as wol an inf a Lo 
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han the ſecond; a d ſo of baut. 
bocos· and che inher biene 55 
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wy hit ef 4 athie fo cen 
lien 10. 4 — ought. to be 
varticytarly fiftinguiihed; 1 in the. pronun- 
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ciation ; as in the hanghty anſwen of 8a 
tan to the two angels who had interrogated 


him who he was. 


* — * 1 = 
£ IR 4 i x 1 1 4 6. 1 
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enn wer mays . knew we once no 
glaane idol en Shui 
| ter yay, there — where you duet no not 
1 | 

Not to kn me argue 5 yourſclyes mum 
ITbe loweſt of your throng; or if ye know, 
Ne 2 
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Here the words * i me may be 


compared to the principal object in a piece 


of painting. The attention is directed to 
them, and they ought to be. pronounced 


with a keener e chan che reſt. 


we often find Rey TAP os 
diſcourſe bear ho forcible ſigniſication are 


nevertheleſs in certain ſituations the moſt 


Ariking in the whole fentence- Take but 


the folloddng paſſage from the Merchant 
of Venice, where Portia accuſes Baſſanio 


91810 | for 


an 


for — — the 1 5 he makes this 
. MI: 11 . 


— — = = Seer Poriia. 
If you did know vo whom J gave the ting, 
| If you did know ron whom I gave the ring, 


And would conceive for waar I gave the ring, 


And! how unwillingy I left the ring, 
When nought would be accepted But the ting, 


You would abate the ea of e ait. | 


"pleaſure: 


The words « 5 © for,” * what,” but, aß 


1 c words. 


Fas that. 4b e e re A 


termines the place of the emphaſis. When 
we alk a queſtion, ſuch as, W HITHER 
ſhall Ifly ? Wrence came you? Wilen 
is the man? we naturally pronounee the 


interrogating Word peculiatly ftrang: Like 


wiſe when ye oppoſe one object to another, 
as, HERS) I am wretched, THERE I (hall 


be happys Will n _—— THis for 


that, dec. ce. E e 34s , 
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It is needleſs to multiply examples to 
illuſtrate the force of the emphaſis. The 
general rule, with which we ſhall conclude, 
is, thoroughly to underſtand what we read 
or ſpeak, and then to endeavour to mark the 
words with degrees of force correſponding 
to their meaning. They will then come 
forth like gold from the mint, all new- 


impreſſed with their ſeveral ſtamps, to in⸗ 
dicate their real value and intention. But | 


will a proper emphaſis always be the con- 
ſequence of our having a clear idea of what 
we ſpeak ? By no means. The power of 
babit in early life will counteract even our 
knowledge of propriety in this as well as in 


many other inſtances. We often behold a 


man who underſtands and feels his ſub- 
ject in the moſt exquiſite degree, and can 
give the moſt perfect rules how. every ſen- 
timent of it ſhould be uttered ; and yet, 


in ſpite of all, the unnatural mode of 


ſpeaking he has early contracted totally pre- 
vents him from -conveying to proper ad- 
n the ideas and feelings he poſſeſſes. 
Hence 
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Hence appears the great importance of cul- 
tivating in young perſons the emphaſis and 
propriety of ſpeech. ' | 


| C H AP. VIII. 
AN CET addreſs to the public FR p 


always been conſidered as one of the 
nobleſt efforts of the human faculties. | It 
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c exhibits at once the gracefulneſs of pro- 
nunciation, the harmony of cadence, the 

r | 


propriety of. geſture, the expreſſion of 
looks, the firength of argument, the beau- 
ties of language, and the riches of the 
fancy and invention! But, to crown the 
whole, it muſt be animated with the 871 
Ar of the PASSIONS. By that irreſiſtible 
energy which penetrates the deepeſt receſſes 
of the heart. Here dwells the triumph 
of original eloquence. It is this which 
diſtinguiſhes the genuine orator from the 
Tale one ORE EIT | 


We 
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We are now arrived at the laſt part of 


ning. Hitherto we have only, as, it were, 
examined the ſtructure and ſprings of the 
mechaniſm. We come now to put them 
all in motion. We come to tl operation 
of MIND itſelf, and the very Sour of elo- 


quence, He alone who poſſeſſes the force 


and pathos of ſpeech deſerves the name of 
Orator, He who can ſeize':the ſoul, and 
wind it wherever he pleaſes ! Every human 
accompliſhment muſt give way to this. It 
was this which raiſed the orators of old to 


ſuch a height of excellence, and tranſmitted ; 


their names to derer with ſuch growing 
renown. 


That we may have a clearer idea of the 


power of pathetic eloquence, we Hall take 


a general view of the tones of the paſſions 


independent of articulate ſounds. Here 

an unbounded field opens to eur inveſti- 
gation. We find that nature, all- wiſe, all- 
bounteous nature, has given to every ani- 


that plan which we propoſed in the begin- 
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mal capable of producing, ſounds, a power 
of varying theſe ſounds according to its 
feelings and deſires, For inſtance, how 
different is the voice of the houſohold dog, 
when he fawns upon his maſter, and hen 
he ſnarls at a ſtranger? How ſweetlyzme= 
lodious are the tones of the bird, when ſha 
warbles her. ſenſations of tenderneſs and 
joy? But no ſooner does (he find her neſt 
plundered, and her young ones gone; than 
her notes - are. changed. They become 
plaintive, feeble and interrapted. On = 
n er th mourns her loſs, 8 


1 
i. MS. 


—— * erery FEW fall. 
Takes up again her lamentable ee, 
Of winding woe. 


Have nat we likewiſe ſen the domeſtic 
| a at the ſudden approach of danger, 
collecting, with one ſharp- ſounding nate, 
all their little family under their wings. 
The tender brood, although unſeen, know 
the call, and e obey it. I have 
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like wiſe attended to the bitter complai ainings 


of the lamb; when it had loſt its mother, 


The cries of a child were not more expreſ- 
five.' But ſoon as the fond ewe hears its 
voice, the runs with maternal eagerneſs, 
and bleats for joy. She not only can dif- 


tinguiſh the tone of her own lamb from a 
thouſand others, but ſhe even- knows ex- 


actly its meaning and deſires. In ſhot, 
we find that in every ſpecies of animals, 


the cries of hunger, of pain, of gladneſs, 


of courage, of fear; of tenderneſs, of aver- 


ſion; and every other ſenſation, are all diſ- 


tinct from each other. Their language is 
as intelligible to them as ours is to us. It 
anſwers every purpoſe of +236 e and 
ſituation. ä r 


But as man — a higher rank in the 
ſcale of being; as he is endowed with more 
capacious powers and ſublime emotions, 


we find that his faculty of language is more 


varied, more graceful; more commanding 
and perſuaſive. We | ſhall begin with 
e thee 
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thoſe indications IF m. wind that: are inar- 
ticulate. 0. 973 eee e, ee LOWE: | 
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In the firſt n Wa hes been diftin- 


: guiſhed by philoſophers as 4 RIsIBLE At- 


MAL. If he was bred among the beaſts 


_ of the foreſt, although he would not ſpeak,” 
he would Lauch. This faculty is not 


granted to any of che brutes. It is an e 
preſſion of joy more ſudden ih Hvely than 


articulate "ſpeech. When ſome ridiculous . 
or unthought- of aſſoeiation of ideas breaks 


in upon the mind, it agitates the nervous 
ſyſtem, accelerates the motion of the fluids, 
and communicates a quicker impulſe to the 
breath, The glottis contracts, the jaw 
expands, the tongue is depreſſed, and the 
ſtream of air, broken into ſhort intervals, 
excites that rapid and dgteably-dlverfifled 
murmur called laughter, . 


But why does an immaterial idea com- 
municate an inſtantaneous action to cor- 


poreal organs? The fact is certain; we 


are 
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are ignorant of the cauſe. We may az 


well enquire, Why does the emotion of 


anger ſuddenly brace the ſine ws, ſtrengthen 


the body, cauſe the blood to rufh into tho 


face, the eyes to glare with fierceneſs, and 


the voice to be harſh and terrible? Why, 


on the other hand, does fear as ſuddenly | 


relax the nerves, cauſe the limbs to trem- 
ble, the face to turn pale, the eyes to 
withdraw their luſtre, and the voice to bs 


lo and faultering? Why does ſorrow te- 


tard the animal W make the heart to 
ſwell, the figh to burſt forth, the features 
to droop, the tears to trickle down, and 
the voice to be totally changed? Tell me, 


likewiſe the reaſon why, in the emotions 


of joy, the blood dances round in a briſker 


| flow, . the eyes ſparkle, and. the voice 
warbles clear and pleaſing ? Tell. me, why 


the feeling of fhame makes the roſy bluſh 


quickly to diffuſe over the face and neek, 


and gives 2 new air to the whole deport- 
ment? Theſe are queries which Philoſophy 


ho all her baut parade, can never re- 


ſolve. 
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ſolxe. One thing is gertain, that-there- 1s. 


an anknown Someahing within us, Wicht, 


: like 30 inviſible hand, moves and-regitlates 
the, ſprings. ofthis nige machine. It mn 
diverſify. the operation of the ſame prgans. 


dependent af: 4 ones prineiple. 


1s 7&0 n * 18 


And, vet, although me connexion. 10 
| tween: the. mind and the body, and che 
: influenee of the. former over the tter, "is 
to us inexplicable, we nevertheleſs can pro- 


duce. the. ſame effec from: a corpareal,. as 
from. a mental cauſe. This is experienced 


in the above-mentioned phenomenon of 


laughter. 6 We have deſcribed it to be 
excited by a peculiar aſſociation of ideas; 
but cannot we Produce labghter, ere when 
theſe ideas have deaſed to act? Do not the 


fibres of the glottis; in laughing, often 
vibrate: for a confidetable time; from the 


ſame principle as 4 body contitues to 
move. after the the impulſe is over? Cannot 
laughter likewiſe be 1144 TAT EE With great 
reg. oven by LY Perſon WhO is in the 


mean | 
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mean time, not actuated by any ideas of 
rifibility? Finally, cannot the moſt violent 
fit of laughter be excited from an external 
cauſe, via. by gently tieliling the moſt 
an effect on the organs of voice ſimilar to 
what we have already accounted for froma 
mental impulſe. Thus it is, that the 
mind and body have an unknown, reci- 
age e eee ee os 


1 I * * 


Alan eee of inarticulate language 
is, that of cxy1NG, which proceeds from 
cauſes quite oppoſite to the laſt. In our 
obſervations on the medium of the voice, 
we aſſerted that every violent paſſion had 
a tendency to elevate "the larynx, and 
ſtraiten the glottis. This is evident in 
crying, as well as in laughter. The tones 
are more ſmall and broken, according to 
the exceſs of feeling. In crying, the 
breath is more retarded, and the voice 
weaker than in laughter. The voice of : 

crying can . be imitated by a me- 
| chanica 
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chanical eld, independent of forrowful 
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There 1s likewiſe aſpecies of voice which 
indicates bodily pain, and is varied accord- 


ing to the degree of ſenſation.” "This is 


greatly different from that Which proceeds 
from mental unde neſs. But whether it is 
the ſudden ſhriek of horror and' diſtreſs, or 
the groans and howlings of Excruciating 
torture, they affect us much more power- 
oc: Wr en e can an do. 


"lies; we have only © conſidered thoſe. 
exertions of pathetic voice which are pro- 
duced when the bodily organs ate in 
good repair. Then it is, that like the 


parts of a curious machine, each of them 


performs the peculiar office aſſigned to it. 
But when this divinely-organized ſyſtem 


is untuned and diſordered, it can no longer 


obey the impulſe of the mind with regu- 
larity and juſtneſs. How wild and unna- 
tural are the founds* of laughter, crying, 


ſhrieking, 
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ſhrieking ng, or even ralking, in the 1 of 
a delirious fever, or in a violent fit of 
hyſterics ! Go to the houſes of Bedlam.— 
Hear the ravings of the madmen. Their 
voice is ſcarcely human, Our. cars arc 
grated, and our bload runs .cold at the 
ſound! Behold likewiſe à man. under the 
power of intoxication, which is a voLUN- 
TARY. madncfs. His tones of utterance, 
of late ſo familiar to us, are no longer the 
ſame. All i is wild, jarring, and tumultu- 
| ous! Hence we ſec the wonderful mecha. 
niſm of the vocal organs that are adapted 
nearer to reſound the impreſſions of frenzy 
and diſtraction, as well as of Judgment 
and . A 


Thoſe tones * the paſſions which exiſt 
independent of language, are the ſame in 
every nation and every ſex. We, indeed, 

have not arrived at the art of committing 
them to writing. They can only be, con- 
9 by che living voice. 


MD | ſhould 
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I Hout# Mkewiſe have:mentioned muſic 


among the ſpecies of inarticalate expreſſive 


tones. It ſeèms natural tothe human race. 


There is ſcarcely” any nution in the world 


ſo barbarous as o be inſenſible of its 
charnis. It is thought, that although a 
man had never beheld any of his o- ä Fn 
ſpecles, he would have imitated inſtinc- 
tively the melody of the birds. He might 


bng, * thoough he could not ſpeak, The 


tones of harmony were, perhaps, otiginally | 
the indications of tender or pleaſing ſenſa- 
tions. To six FOR Joy, is an univerſal 
idea, We now indeed have adapted the 
tones of muſic to repreſent the feelings of 


anger, hortor; madneſs, and deſpair; Whe- 


ther this is a NATURAL innovation, I ſhall 


hot pretend to determine. Be it as it will, 
ve may ſafely pronounee the airs of "muſic 
to be the expreſſion of certain ſituations of 
the mind, which can be exerted ane 
che ud of language. I 8 8 


muſic alone 1 ee 


both in antient and modern days, the 


power 
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power 'of INARTICULATE $0UNDs over 
the human heart. We can even be enrap- | 


' tured with the airs of an Italian opera, 


although we are entirely unacquainted with 
the language. We can likewiſe perform 
every modulation of harmony upon a 


ſingle 'vocal ſound, without pronouncing 


one word. All this tends to corroborate 
the definition of muſic we have already 
given, viz. an inarticulate and expreſſive 
indication of the mind. 


But how greatly muſt this divine art be 


improved when aided: and enforced by lan- 
guage? In ſuch a caſe, the ear may be de- 


lighted while the judgment is improved 


and the heart made better. This is the 
ſpecies of muſic which is ſo greatly cele- 


brated among the antients. This is the 


muſic which can gladden the melancholly, 


ſoften the rigorous, rouſe the languid, calm 
the agitated ! It can command the looks of 


love and the tears of pity! It can inſpire 


e e courage, fear, rapture, horror, 
mirth, 


mirth, belemnity! It can HE ate, 
aſtoniſh, tranſport, ſubdue, and harmonize 
the human ſoul ! It can relieve the anxiety | 
of the heart, and diſarm the acuteneſs of 
pain! It can even give us a foretaſte of 
thoſe inconceivable joys which we are told 
are the entertainment of angels and good 
ſpirits in the Poo of harmony! e 


And ſhall an art ſo divine be negleAted | or 


miſapplied ? Forbid it Genius ! Forbid s. 


Virtue! The muſic now deſcribed is that 
which 1 is accompanied with articulate lan- 


"guage. How greatly then are thoſe to 


Blame who would ſeparate theſe two ? But 
have they not been too much ſeparated i in 
latter days? Have they not been cultivated 
i different ſciences? Where do we now 

behold the effects of an Orpheus, an Am- 
phion, a Timotheus? What is the cauſe ? 
Are we deficient in taſte and genius? No. 


Are our inſteuments unſkilfully conſtruct-· 


ed? No. The violin is perhaps ſuperior to 


the' antient * Why then is not muſic 
| | ' equally 
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equally | powerful over the hegre?, Onegrea | 
reaſon is our mode of gompoſing mukic. 
Inſtead of adapting it th. the tones of the 
þatbons, or to illuſtrate ſome fihe Piece, of 
poetry, it is often full of t tricks; Rtarts, Un- 
meaning and artificial gfaces. It tickles 
the Sar, but does not tonch, the heut. The 
merit of it appears to be the Aifficulty of 
the execution, It was not ſo with the an- 
tients. Their lyric poetry Was adapted to 
their inſtruments with ſuch. nice propriety; 
that we a are informed, che quantity of a 51 
lable, the tone of an accent, or the ein 
phaſis of 2 ſentence, were never violated. 
But we have deviated ſo far from theit x prin- 
ciples, that in ſinging Dryden“ s Alex 
Ander's Feaſt,, or Milton $ L. Allegro ed il 
Penſeroſo, though compoſed by Handel, the 
ſhorteſt ſyllables are ofteti ſounded in the 

| longeſt tone, che acute accents are depreſſed, 
and the. unaccented ſyllables elevated in 
their ſtead ; the moſt. emphatic words are 
ſometimes ſkimmed lightly over, and the 
_acayeſt Price pronounced with all the 


energy 


© of 8 P E eo; (Gp 24r 
rietgy” and pathos of voice. Thus it is 
that d bur moſt excellent poctical compoſi- 
tions which affect and charm us in read- 
ing, are often fo transformed, even by our 
ngers; that they. are ſcarcely under- 
ſtood; Our performers having likewiſe 
found that there was ſo little connexion 
between the wokps and the Tunz; they 


devoted their chief attention to the latter, 
and almoſt neglected the former. Many 
of our celebrated ſingers articulate ſo in- 
diſtinctly, that not a ſyllable can be heard. 
Hence it isz that we have ſeparated the 


two ſciences of muſic and ſpeaking, which 
before were united: 98285 | 


* | PF Ta ſe Muſic is not ſo 
powerful over the paſſions, is becauſe the 
moſt part of our performers appear to be 


totally yoid of ſenſibility. When they 


are finging a martial or [heroic air, they 
ſometimes look as mild and tranquil as if 
they were unanimated machines; and 
"_ * ſhould melt us into tenderneſs, 

Vf. they 
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they perhaps are- fierce and overpowering, 


But if they would exert the enthuſiaſm and 
: pathos of muſic, they muſt give themſelves 
aver to the impulſe: of nature; and allow 
their imagination: and feelings to actuate 
and: direct their organs of ſound. Thus 
| will: they captivate: and cominand the very 
foul: of man, and reſtore. W art to 
IR ne Ara 291 


We ſhall now. —_—_ the whole, by 


a 3 enquiry into thoſe tones: of the paſ- 
fions which belong to ſpeech or eloquence. 
It ĩs evident, that the articulate ſounds are 
the beſt adapted for the purpoſes: of lan- 
guage, becauſe, by their different modes 
_ of ſtructure, they can Excite certain. ideas, 


even though they are not formed. into a 


language. Let a perſon for inſtance pro- 
noc che following words: Slow, rapid, 


ſtrength, weakneſs; harſh, fmeoth, torture, 
pleuſinlg, crumble, tumble, craſh,” Baſh, 


fplit, ſap, crackle, purling, ruſtling, &c. 
Do not theſe combinations of ſounds 
£2924, wei 


when well pronounced, excite in us ſome 
dea of the object they are intended to re- 
preſent ) The effect muſt be ſtill ſtronger, 
when ſuch expreſſive words are combined 
into ſpeech: Read buy the deſcription of 
the opening of thei gates of — and: of 
en from Milton: | 


— a Haha opts Hg? 
Tb' infernal gates, and an wer binges g your 
| e —— 
Heaven open'd wide 
Her ever. duting gates, barmonious found, 


E On * hinges moving. — —— 


1s there no difference in the 80UND 
of theſe two paſſages, even abſtrated 


"7 from the SENSE ?. Let them be judiciouſly: 

0+ ſpoken to a perſon unacquainted with our 

id, Wl language, and he will immediately per- 

ne, ceive the GRATING HARSHNESS: of the . 
aſh, former, and the HARMONIOUS MOVING 

&c. 


of the latter. Is not this agreeable to the 
rule! of Mr. * via. that the ſound 
ſhould 


} 
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ſhould be an. echo to the ſenſe. Thoſe 
who . have only. ſtudied the WAITTEN 


language, may, perhaps, have no idea f 
this expreſſive power of articulation. They 
may conſider the words as the pictures of 

the thought, addreſſed to the underſtand- 


ing by the eye. They are indeed but the 
lifeleſs vic TURES, till they are animated 
by the tones of nature. Then they aſſume 
a new form, and penetrate the heart, not 
through the eye, but through the ear. 
They are kindled by the creative power of 
fancy, and by that keen and quick ſenſi- 


| bility which is the nobleſt quality of a 


maſterly ſpeaker. 


A writer who is woke the influence of 
any particular emotion, will naturally 
chuſe thoſe words which. are moſt ſuitable 
to his ſtate of mind. For inſtance, when 

Shakeſpear repreſents old Lear coming out 
in the middle of the ſtorm, and tortured to 
madneſs by the cruelty of, his daughters, 

do not the, very words, from their ſtruc- 
: LL TS ture 


— 2 ů ah Liars Seth e 
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ture and Sta ngemient, convey to every ear 
the patth/barkoi n of his mind ? | 


EJIDIi 8 5 


* "vw winds, a l 10 5 * cheeks 1 rage. 
75585 1 * 8 * * i 
Tou cata and hurricanes, ſpout * 
Till you drench'd our e around the 
cocks | 
You ſulph* rous and thought- -executing fires, 
Vaunt couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head. And RO. all- — 
1 thunder, WN 
| Strike | fat the thick rotundity o' th? world; 
Crack nature's mould Spit fire, ſpout. rain! 
Nor r rain, uind, thunder, fire, are my daugh- 
ters! | 


- The laſt. line, though it ten ten 
| ſyHables, bears not the leaſt reſemblance 
to the ſound of an heroic verſe. But how 
tan we expect harmonious periods in the 


out mid of ſuch tumult and ay? > 154 

] to v3 S197 31 4 De! 6 nn AT HET] | 

ers, Dir ab da hand, wheh the ider bf 
me- caltineſs'vr attention ate repreſented] the 
ture "WF words 


- 
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words are ks and flowing... Tate but 
the ee lines from Milion's ae. 


* 


Sure 8 * lodges in that breaſt, " 
And with thoſe raptures moves the of air, 
To teſtify his hidden reſidence. 


How ſweetly did they float 'vpon, the vi wings 


Of filence, thro the empty- -vaulced. night, 
At every fall, ſmoothing the PR down | 
of darkneſs till | it ſmib d. — | 


g * 2 
8935 * 1 


Vr VI! wc 


But if i the 1 of dhe words 


can convey ſuchexpreſſion, how, greatly muſt 


that be heightened when united to thoſe 


lively and ever-varying tones, Which pa- 


ture ſometimes exerts on the dulleft words, 
or even where there are no words at all ? 
We have already taken notice of the voice 
of laughter, crying, and ſome other indi- 
cations of the mind, Which ate moſt fre- 
quently exerted ubsecompaffed 6 ith lan- 
guage. But there are tones which mingle 
imperceptibly into common ſpeech, and 
give a new force and fpirit to the words 


chat we utter. Have not we often been 
F ” | rouſed, 


df SPERCH” Mu 


rouſed, affected and ſubdued, by the par 
thetic-delivery of a diſcourſe } Have not 
our-tendereſt; ſprings of feeling been awa- 
kened, and like chords in uniſon, wibrated 
in juſt proportion to their. kindred ſound ? 
8o commanding, ſo perſuaſive is the hu- 
man voice. Like a well - tuned inſtrument, 


it faithfully reſounds to every impulſe of 


the paſſions, In joy, it is clear, lively and 
melodious; in grief, it is ſoft, Plaintive 


and interrupted. In anger, it is loud, 


harſh, and: Hurrying ; . in fear, it is low, 


— => 


ſuppreſſed. and © belitating, | Tender. and 
flowipg in perſuaſion; ſtern and, awful, in 


threatpig. . Slow, in conjecture firm, in 


aſſertion. In applaufe, it expands 3 in ge- 
| proach, it contracts. It warhles, in plea- 
ure, (wells in coprage, ſtorms in rage, and 
thunders in command I Intermingled with 
theſe, ate an infinite variety of vocab tones, 
correſponding . to every impreſſſon of the 


imagination and the ſenſes. This iso the 


univerſal, untaught language of nature. 
In che Alierate ſwain, it is diſplay 


: [to as 
gr eat 
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great perfection as: in the accompliſhed 
orator. In the child, it ia diſcovered at a 
very early period, and daily encreaſes with 
| the power of ſentiment. lo- the foreigner, 
it is as intelligible as in the native. In 
ſhort, this expreſſive variation of tone is 
| known and felt, and en in _ na- 

. 7 and 8 F 
ny FIR will affect his audience ac: 
ededing to thedegree i in which he is affected 
himſelf. There is a congenial fympathy, 
which darts like electrical ſpirit, from 
heart to heart! It will ſtrike others 
more or leſs forcibly according to the 
impulſe it receives from the ſpeaker. He 
is the maſter-ſpting which puts them all 
in motion. But, how can that man tranſ- 
fuſe the very life of the paſſions i into the 
ſoul of others, while he himſelf remains 
e; or but moderately agitated? 
He muſt feel in the moſt exqviſte 
55 e. .FYery fender, every bold. FROF 
enim, emotion |; Then, and then only, 
ſhall 


1 — 
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Hill be be able to excite kindred'frelings 
in che herrte of bis audience. Many of 
dur pabticaddrefits* have a. kind of freez- 


ing and denunabing imurnce, which is ah 
antidote 10 hi mmation Their ſpeeches 


may he compared £0 2 waren image which 
hag form, proportion and ornament; hut 


is deſtitute of life and motion; But there 
is an inborn fire of the ſoul, which is the 


very VEYALS: of eloquence. - ,- There 4s a 
_ wild-flamingienth 


fi; m in the ſtrains of ·a 


maſterly ſpeaker, 25 oh ch will force its way 


into be hear aue | ag: 1 277 85 ane 


415 — 5 447 "ff" x 1 ; IT © N ys 


0 » 


15 Adee w. chus qiplred x with the | 
very genius of eloquence, will ſpurn the 


enfettering rules cke ä bas im- 
poſed." He will! „ef eher & 


9 Oln: EnamMmMan dT wn ate} vio A Ir 


1 From yplpar bounds. with braye diſorder pan 


And ſnatch a grace | beyond the rules of art. 


2 981 


He wl "Follow untteltrained the ardent 
bent of his own mind, and Teize every warm 
idea as it ariſes within him. He will clothe 


rer 
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his orations with beauties ever new, and 
ever- charming. Beauties which; are be- 
yond the attacks of - criticiſm, and above 
the. reach; of imitation- This is the man 
that will command admiration, delight, 
e eee. he . 
dernden * Noi $00 (340 rn 


it Hag + 


"Such, are the ating: effects. of the 
truc no of SPEECH |, who chen would 
pronounce every ſentence. in à dull unva- 
ried tone, when. nature herſelf, if we will 
only allow her, is ready to diffaſe- the | 
energy, the animation, and ever- changing 
graces | of. utterance ?. Let there be. no re- 
ſtraint; no conttoul. Ed all. the powers 
of language, imagination and ſeaſibility be 
exerted at once. Thus ſnall you raiſe and 
allay the paſſions of your audience at plea- 
ſure. Thus ſhall you be enabled to conquer | 
the HUMAN. EAT * Which is a nobler 


triumph than to enger. a , King: 
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CONCLUSION. 


1 Z 


* dna inveſtigurad a 


theory of ſpeech from the gentleſt 


whiſper of the breath, to the moſt ani- 
mated tones of the paſſions. Much might 
be added on a ſubject ſo complicated and 
extenſive. I have only drawn the outlines, 


and given a rude ſketch of what may be 
moi more rompleatly finiſhed at at ſome future 
period. In the mean time, I ſhall receive 


with the utmoſt gratitude any hint or cri- 


tical obſervatian, from ſuch as are conver- 


ſant in the ſciences of phiſiology, muſic 


and ſpeaking. It cannot be ſuppoſed that 


at my early time of qife, an undertak ing of 
this kind ſhould be executed: with that ac- 


curacy and preciſion which may be expected | 
from a perſon. gf more years and expe- 
rience, Some of the foregoing. ſubjects 


have been much controverted by modern 
writers. I have not atterapted to reconcile 


their yariance, or to eſtabliſh /a tyſtem of 


my 


* 
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my own. My ſole aim was to offer to the 
candid and diſcerning public, a method of 
CULTIVATING the voice; which is ſome- 


_ what new, and n be attended with 
Fuccels. 


?; 
& £3 


| There is no ſubje& which offers ſuch an 
extenſive field for ſpeculation as that of 
cloquence. I have only occupied a ſmall 

department of it. The WwRAIT TEN lan- 
guage has been more cultivated in this 
kingdom than the sroxEN one. For that 
reaſon, I have devoted my chief attention 
to the latter. Should any thing that I have 
advanced in this ſmall treatiſe be the means 
af inſpiring in our young men, a more 
ardent ambition to excel in the art of 
ſpeaking, or to direct their practice in that 
Purſuit, I ſhall then have attained my ut- 
moſt:aim, and my well-meant endeavours 
hall be APR Wav N 


DK 4 © OL 
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An After the ybung 8 pas made ſome 
e in the delivery of 4 diſcourſe, 


voin . | his 
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his next care ſhould be directed to cou 
eosſTION., - In this. he will be greatly 


aſſiſted by the ableſt writers of all ages. 


But while he is thus engaged in commit- 


ting his thoughts to writing with elegance : 


and propriety, let him take care leſt he 
curb. che impetuoſity of his genius. The 


q © force of nature ſhould ftill prevail in all 
Y that he writes and ſpeaks. But that force 
iP ſhould be directed by judgment and art. 
8 True genius may be compared to the rapid 
4 deſcent of a large river, If no channel is 
7 cut for 3 it, the ſtream 1 is irregularly diffuſed; 
e it overturns every ſhrub, and deſtroys the 
it beauty and the produce of the field: 
"kg but if its courſe. is properly guided ant 
f aſſiſted, . it rolls. on majeſtic and ever- 
11 varying. Now broad, how deep, now ra- 
10 pid, now ſlow. It forms the grand caſcade; 
1 or nouriſhes. on its banks the blooming 
A flower. In ſhort; it delights every eye, an 
enriches every land through which it paſſes. 
al In like manner, genius without education, . 


will de rude, ungraceful, and perhaps per« 
nicious; 


— 
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nicious; but genius when taught by pre- 
cept how ta operate, will: promote plea. 
ſure. and utility all areund. Fhus it is 


that nature and art muſt be. — to form 5 
the e orator, 


. 


What . of qualifcations FI ſuch 
2 ee require? What quickneſs of 
apprehenſion ? What accuracy of judg- 

ment? What retention of memory? What 
"__ of i imagination? What readineſs of 
invention? What refinement of taſte ? 
What livelineſs and ſtrength of- ſenſibility? 
What knowledge of antient literature, of 
his rative language, of the arts and ſci- 
ences, of hiſtory, of human nature? Add 
to all theſe the powers of voice, the grace- 
fulneſs of pronunciation, the expreſſion of 
looks, the command of tones, the pro- 
priety of attitude and geſture, together 
with that nameleſs, untaught grace of 
manner which nature alone been on 4 
| favourite few 1 5 | 


41 r r 
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that a perfect orator does ſcarcely appear in 


a century To form ſuch a character, does 


it not demand the moſt ſkillful precepts, 
the moſt advantagtous opportunities, the 
moſt, aſpiring: ambition, the moſt active 


efplnntben, and the moſt unwearied per- 


ſeverance? 


1 1 
+ © 14 * 7 
* 91 - * 


* 1 


1 Theſe are the only means of attaining 


that wonderful aſſemblage of qualites now 


mentioned. Yet; ſuperadded to all theſe, 
the. orator ought to poſſeſs every amiable 


| diſpoſition of the heart. He cannot be 


truly GREAT, unleſs he is truly G00. 
If he is not animated with a love for vir- 
tue, and for mankind, his eloquence, in- 
ſtead of being uſeful, will be pernicious. 
It will be like a deſtructive weapon in the 
hand of an enemy. But ſhall the godlike 
faculty of ſpeech be devoted to the moſt 


ii _—_ Shall it be exerted i in 


the 


What an immenſe treaſure of attain- 
acquire them in? Is it then any wonder 
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che cauſe of fal ichood, f vice. or of in. 
delity ?,_ Shall i. be cmplgged 8 bg adrg- 
cate of felfiſh ambitions of hardened inhy. 

manity, or- of  low-thoughted., ayanice.} 
That indeed would be unworthy, of the 
heaven inſpired gift of perſusſion. Let 
him then who poſſeſſes this ſuperior qua- 
lity, de dictated in all that he utters, by 
truth, juſtice, honour; mercy, ant an ar- 
dent concern for the public welfare. Te 
eloquence of ſuch a man will not be like 2 
glaring comet, l Bs n Is 110 


AAA 9515 3044 DAS oben mas” 


us bers, by, cf, Gelbex d .. 


which draws the attention 6 ThE? om 
| Sa and nd. while they are big HH Wön⸗ 
der, rank es from thett view. "N6:" k 
will be like the Storiéüs Tui Walking bn 
in ; the brightn eſs Eg His : ing th, to 8 
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e which the gory | 


2E/$PEE'CH oh. 


ye artiſts, bbs your heads to this ſaperior 
man, whoſe powers are not partial or li- 
mite, Biit'who can exert at once alt the | 
fliculties of the human nature, and pro- 
: mote the roi ſervices to his country, 


F. IGAK "A Ye; Lent. 
Dun ate the noble cd of ork 
tivating the art of ſpeaking. And to en- 8 


courage us ſtill more in this purſuit, Where 


is there a ſcene: more ſuitable for the diſ- 


play of ſuch an accompliſhment than this 


very kingdom? May not the SpRAKRR 
in our moſt auguſt ſenate, armed with the 
irrefiſtible weapon of eloquence, be enabled 
to maintain the rights, to protect the li- 
berties, and to promote the peace of a free 


and-a happy people! May not he con- 
_ found the preſumption, or detect the 


fraud of thoſe pernicious men, who, to 


promote their own ſordid ends, would 


baſely undermine the maſter - pillars of 
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Again; May not the animatedtand power 
ful PLEADER render the Britiſh bar more 
famaus than the Roman reſtrum, - while, 
firm and intrepid in the cauſe. off truth, he 
darts around him on every ſubject the 
cleareſt light with the ſtrongeſt canviction 
Finally; May not the faithful and zealous 
PREACHER, the advocate of a ſtill nobler 
cauſe, even of that divine inſtitution, whoſe 
chief intention was to promote: ** peace 
on carth and good will towards men!” 
May not he enforce with peculiar pathos, 
the docrines, the laws, and the life of H 
Who s PAK E AS NEVER MAN SPARI. 
Hence may not he diſſipate the cloud of 
error, rouſe the indolent, reſtrain the li- 
centious, cheer the dejected, and warm 

the impaſſioned heart with the love of 
| goodneſs! Are theſe the noble effects of 
eloquence? Let it then be cultivated a- 
mong us with ardent and unceaſing care. 
Thus might the Genius of ſpeaking reſide 
in our favourite ifle, and animate every 
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ade fromm the ſenate, che ber, or che 


pulpic "Aa thus" might the FAcuLTY 
of: the Vote; © as it is moſt excellent in 


itſelf, be likewiſe moſt uſeful to ſociety, 


when exerted in the glorious cauſes of 
liberty;” truth and religion, | 


ö 
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